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Notice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_>——__ 
P to yesterday afternoon, we had the returns of 314 
Members elected to the new Parliament,—of whom 156 
were Conservatives, 22 were Liberal Unionists (if Sir Edward 
Watkin is to be called a Liberal Unionist), and 121 were 
Gladstonians; 10 were Anti-Parnellites, and 4 were Parnellites; 
while 1 (Greenock) is doubtful. The Unionists carried a seat 
in Dublin, the three other Dublin seats falling to the Par- 
nellites; while their leader, Mr. John Redmond, was returned 
for Waterford. In the counties, the Unionists lost a seat in 
Cambridgeshire (the Chesterton Division), and also in Wiltshire 
(the Cricklade Division), where Mr. Story Maskelyne was un- 
fortunately defeated by a considerable majority; but in Fife- 
shire Mr. Asquith’s majority was decreased, in Aberdeenshire 
Dr. Farquharson’s majority was diminished from 2,197 in 1886 
to only 80, in Northumberland Sir Edward Grey’s majority was 
greatly decreased; while in Suffolk Mr. Quilter, the Liberal 
Unionist candidate, carried his seat by an immense majority,— 
3,016. The seat had not been contested since 1885, when he 
carried it as a Liberal by only 1,452. Though we have lost 
two county seats, the majorities by which the Unionist county 
candidates have been returned are so large, and often so much 
larger than in 1886, as to augur ill for any material Glad- 
stonian gains in the counties. 








The most impressive incidents of the elections hitherto have 
been the triumph of the Conservative candidate by an 
immense majority at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where Mr. Morley is 
now only second on the poll; the general improvement of the 
Unionist vote in Yorkshire and the North,—Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, for instance, has lost ground immensely in Leeds 
since the last Election,—and the gain of the Gladstonians in 
our stronghold of London. Mr. Chamberlain’s influence, 
however, has gone on steadily increasing in the Midlands; 
and the majorities for the Unionists in the Birmingham dis- 
trict and its neighbourhood have been positively magnificent, 
—exceeding those of 1886 and the by-election in Aston Manor. 
In Aston Manor, the Conservative majority rose from 2,978 at 
the by-election of 1891, to 3,987. In the Bordesley Division of 
Birmingham, Mr. Jesse Collings’s Liberal Unionist .ajority 
rose from 3,435 in 1886, to 3,722, Mr. Collings receiving between 
double and treble the number of votes given to his opponent. 
In Central Birmingham, Mr. J. A. Bright improved his 
majority (at the by-election in April, 1889) from 3,060 to 
4,003, polling between threefold and fourfold the number of 
his opponent’s votes. In East Birmingham, Mr. Matthews, the 
Home Secretary, improved his Uonservative majority from 789 
in 1886, to 2,209. In North Birmingham, where there has been 





no contest since 1885, Mr. Kenrick obtained a Liberal Unionist 
majority of 2,730, polling more than double the votes of his 
opponent; in South Birmingham, Mr. J. P. Williams obtained 
a Liberal Unionist majority of 2,923, or considerably more 
than double the votes of his opponent (there had been no con- 
test since 1885); and in West Birmingham, Mr. Chamberlain 
himself obtained a majority of 4,418, polling between threefold 
and fourfold the votes of his opponent. Nothing like Mr. 
Chamberlain’s electoral influence in this region has been seen 
in England. With a Mr. Chamberlain in every Liberal dis- 
trict, Mr. Gladstone’s policy would have been defeated by 
three to one. In Walsall, too, and Wednesbury, and in West 
Wolverhampton, the Unionists have gained a seat from the 
Gladstonians. In Scotland, too, we have gained ground, and 
1 seat at least in Ireland. On the other hand, we have lost 
no less than 13 seats in London, and gained only 1; and 22, 
against a gain of 10, in the rest of England. In other words, 
the Gladstonians bave gained 24 seats upon us in England, 
against which must be set our gain of 3 in Scotland and 1 in 
Treland. 


The chief gains in Scotland have been the seat for West 
Edinburgh, wrested by Lord Wolmer from Mr. Buchanan, 
where Lord Wolmer has transformed a minority of 54 into a 
majority of 512, and the seat for Peebles and Selkirk. In 
Central Edinburgh, the Gladstonians gained ground. In both 
South and East Edinburgh, though they retain their seats, 
their majority has dwindled. In Glasgow, too, and at Perth, 
we have gained a seat, but only through the divided state of 
the Gladstonian Party. 


The election of Mr. D. Naoroji—pronounced Nourdjee—for 
Central Finsbury by a majority of 3, is a picturesque though 
not wholly satisfactory incident of the elections. If the 
electors of Central Finsbury like to be represented by a fire- 
worshipping Asiatic, that is their affair, and, at all events, 
shows absence of prejudice; but Mr. Naoroji will pose as the 
Native Member for India. That is not a just pretension. He 
is one of a small tribe of Persians, now eighty-nine thousand in 
number, who live and prosper in Western India under the 
British flag, but who have no relation, either in race, creed, or 
social customs, to the Hindoos, and are regarded by the 
Mussulmans with an acute traditional dislike, which has led 
more than once to serious rioting. We have no objection 
whatever to Parsees, who are perhaps the most advanced 
people in Asia, and who are of necessity loyal to the flag 
which protects them from extermination; but a Parsee is no 
more a representative of Indians, than a Nestorian Christian 
would be of Ottomans. Mr. Naoroji, to begin with, professes 
to be an extreme Radical, and if there is a set of ideas in the 
world antipathetic to the Hindoo or Mussulman mind, it is 
that described as English Radicalism. 


At the National Liberal Club, they exhibited a trans- 
parency on Monday night with “Seven Liberal Gains” in 
brilliant illumination. On Tuesday there were no gains, so 
they merely exhibited a transparency of Mr. Gladstone. As 
a correspondent of Wednesday’s Times observes, the rule 
seems to be: “ When in difficulty, play Mr. Gladstone.” And 
that is really the moral of the Gladstonian gains in this 
Election. They have not been gains for Home-rule; they 
have been gains for Mr. Gladstone in spite of his Home-rule 
policy, and would have been treble what they are but for that 


policy. 


There has been a sort of scare in Morocco. The French, 
annoyed at the apparent success of Sir Euan Smith in repre- 
senting British interests, are putting pressure on the Sultan. 
According to the correspondent of the Times, who wrote from 
Fez on June 28th, and who must have official information, tke 
French have granted to the Shereef of Wazan, who is under 
their protection, and who, failing the present dynasty, would 
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claim the throne, a pension of £800 a year, a sum most useful 
in Morocco. They have also admitted the Masara, a turbulent 
tribe devoted to the Shereef, to French “ protection,” which 
exempts them from chastisement by the Sultan. It had been 
previously announced that two French men-of-war had 
paid visits to the Atlantic coast of Morocco; and all 
these things taken together, have 1aised a great fer- 
ment in the Court, increased by the fact that the 
people of Fez desire a change of dynasty. We have 
stated elsewhere reasons for thinking the panic premature; 
but an excited Moorish Sovereign might easily be guilty of 
some act of violence which would bring the Morocco question 
rapidly to the front. A report telegraphed from Berlin of an 
agreement between France and Great Britain for a partition 
of Morocco, must be unfounded. 


The French and Germans have got another little quarrel 
on hand. The Berliners are anxious, as their capital is now 
so important, to have a grand International Exhibition in 
1900. The French consider this a sort of impertinence 
on the part of so remote and barbaric a city, and are, it 
is reported, arranging *.. an Exhibition of their own, to 
be opened in the same year, on some new site about which 
there is already warm discussion. As all the world is sure to 
prefer their show, this will, they think, teach those pre- 
sumptuous Berliners that, though Alsace and Lorraine are 
gone, Paris remains the capital of the universe. It is probable 
that the Berliners will give way, as without France and 
Russia their show would not be sufficiently international ; 
but outsiders may be forgiven for remarking that both capitals 
are a little premature. Neither of them can guess what may 
happen in eight years, or be secure against events which 
in 1900 might make the idea of an Exhibition a mere mockery. 
Suppose the German armies are at Nancy, or the Russian 
armies threatening Berlin? Exhibitions require at least the 
appearance of settled European peace. 





The quarrel between Prince Bismarck and his master still 
continues, General Caprivi having published the orders issued 
to German diplomatists in Vienna on the occasion of the 
Prince’s visit there. They are couched in honorific terms, but 
direct Prince Reuss and his staff to avoid the wedding cere- 
monials, and inform him that the reported rapprochement 
between the Emperor and Prince has not occurred. ‘Those 
reports lack the indispensable condition that the former 
Chancellor take the first steps.” In a circular to all the diplo- 
matists of the Empire, General Caprivi says :—“ His Majesty 
discriminates between the Prince Bismarck of former times 
and of to-day, and is anxious that his Government should 
avoid everything which might tend to diminish in the eyes of 
the German nation the familiar figure of its greatest states- 
man.” That is gracefully said; but it is evident that the 
Emperor is not cordial at heart, and that the Prince bitterly 
resents his Majesty’s action in forbidding the otherwise 
inevitable recognition of his subject’s great position. It is 
rather a miserable controversy on both sides, more like the 
disputes of social pretenders than those of the really great. 





The Norwegians, as is well known, are most jealous of the 
separate position of their little Kingdom, which they insist 
shall not be merged in Sweden even as regards foreign affairs. 
They wish, in fact, to reduce the Union to a mere alliance, 
and have recently turned out a Government because it did 
not appoint separate Consuls in foreign towns. The King, 
who, of course, does not want to be harassed by two sets of 
foreign representatives, has paid a visit to Christiania in the 
hope of smoothing matters, and has been most warmly 
received. Some 12,000 people went in deputation to the 
Palace to express the conviction of all Conservatives that the 
King would sufficiently protect the honour of Norway, and a 
crowd of 50,000 more assembled outside to endorse this 
assurance. Christiania is, therefore, both Unionist and 
Monarchical. The passion for separatism exists chiefly 
among the rural freeholders, who would like to make of 
Norway an independent democratic Republic,—a vision not 
unnatural, considering their social condition, but prohibited 
both by treaties and by the smallness of the State, which could 
not defend itself alone against Russia, which desires to acquire 
the most northerly Norwegian port. It is probable that the 
quarrel will smoulder on without bursting into flame, more 
especially as a declaration of independence would termin: te 








the pecuniary credit of Norway, now exceedingly high, ana 
most convenient to her people. 


A strike which closely resembles a civil war has broken out in 
Mr. Carnegie’s immense iron and steel worksat Homestead, neay 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. The firm found it needful, undey 
the McKinley Tariff, to offer their men lower wages, the reduc. 
tion, it is said, amounting to 30 per cent., and on the men 
refusing the terms, locked them out. They then importeg 
three hundred non-unionist hands, escorting them to the works 
with two hundred “Pinkerton” detectives, men picked for 
their determination. The workmen, however, heard of their 
approach by water, and assembled in crowds, which either 
fired a shot or received a shot from the detectives. A regular 
battle ensued: twelve workmen and nine detectives were killed, 
and thirty-three of both sides were wounded. The men then 
built a fort of steel bars, from which they fired, and mounted 
a cannon on a neighbouring hill, which bombarded the barges 
and steamer; and at last, as a desperate resource, poured 
barrels of petroleum into the river, and fired the oil. The 
detectives, threatened with so horrible a death, surrendered 
on a promise of safe-conduct; but it was broken, and one 
hundred of the detectives were cruelly beaten before they 
could be safely lodged in gaol. The affair, in fact, was like a 
skirmish in a civil war. It is believed that the place will be 
occupied by militia, as the Carnegies will not yield. 


The cholera is advancing in Russia with rapid strides. It 
has appeared in Astrakhan, the city at the mouth of the Volga, 
and far up the river in the Province of Samara, which of all 
provinces is the one most affected by the recent famine. The 
Government displays much energy in ordering sanitary 
reforms; but it cannot prevent its agents from acting so 
harshly that in some places, notably Astrakhan, the people 
refuse to carry out the measures for their own protection. 
They are said, moreover, like Asiatics, to prefer leaving their 
protection to Heaven; but we fancy that this is their form of 
excuse for disobedience. At least, they fly when they can, 
which Asiatics, once in their mood of submission, very rarely 
do. It is difficult to make out from the Russian returns, 
what is the degree of severity in this outburst, but a third of 
those attacked appear to recover. The reports of an outbreak 
of cholera in the suburbs of Paris also grow serious. The 
doctors call the disease cholera nostras; but it kilis in two 
hours, and there have been nearly two hundred deaths. 

The Austro-Hungarian Consul at Alexandria blames the 
British authorities in Egypt for not “ encouraging” native 
manufactures. He argues that Egypt, with its enormous 
water-power, its cheap labour, and its cheap canal-transit, 
is the very country for industrial undertakings, but says the 
English confine their efforts to forcing agriculture by an 
extension of irrigation. He probably desires a system of 
Protection which would make all cotton goods dear to the 
agriculturists. There is no law whatever to prevent anybody 
from setting up spinning-mills or jute-mills or carpet-manu- 
factories in Egypt, and no taxation, as the Consul specially 
points out, directed against such industries. As they are not 
tried, the presumption is that they would not pay, probably 
because Egyptian cotton, which is good and dear, could be 
used only for the best kinds of cloth. It is to be noted that 
the Consul seems to believe that agriculture has reached its 
limit, which, considering its profitableness, cannot possibly be 
true. The English engineers believe, we understand, that the 
agricultural area might be immensely increased if only they 
had money for their hydraulic plans. 

The two most remarkable speeches of the week are Mr. 
Goschen’s reply yesterday week at Edinburgh to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first and most important Scotch speech, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s very clever speech on Saturday to his 
constituents ‘at Paddington. Mr. Goschen dwelt upon Mr. 
Gladstone’s declaration that any Home-rule Bill given to 
Ireland shall be of a kind which England and Scotland 
might, if they chose, claim for themselves. He quoted the 
threats fulminated against all Irishmen who had declined to 
join in the “ Plan of Campaign,” and which it was promised 
that the Home-rule Government of Ireland would make good, 
and showed how evicted tenants who had entered into the 
“Plan of Campaign” were in certain cases so well off, that 
one of them had even entered a horse for the Curragh races, 
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after his eviction. He illustrated the temper of the Trish 
Party by their peremptory demand for an amnesty to the 
dynamiters, as if the dastardly dynamiters were ordinary 
« political »” offenders; and he showed how strangely Mr. 
Gladstone had misrepresented Mr. Balfour’s Irish Local 
Government Bill in asserting that all power of control had 
been taken away from the popularly elected County Councils, 
and handed over to Joint Committees which would certainly 
be Tory; whereas the truth was that no such power was 
taken away in relation to the expenditure of annual rates, 
but only in relation to capital expenditure over and above the 
current expenditure of the year. Ina word, Mr. Goschen 
went over the whole ground of Mr. Gladstone’s Edinburgh 
speech, and replied to it in a most masterly manner, para- 
graph by paragraph, and almost sentence by sentence. We 
do not doubt for a moment that Mr, Goschen’s speech affected 
sensibly the Edinburgh polls. 


Lord Randolph Churchill’s speech on Saturday insisted on 
the very strong case which Mr. Gladstone ought to make out 
for an arrangement which, by creating two Parliaments 
“practically equal and practically independent of each other, 
and more or less practically in deadly hostility to each other,” 
must undermine all the strength, all the swiftness and alacrity 
of executive government in the United Kingdom, and sub- 
stitute a slow, and weak, and divided power for the power 
which now exists. Now, how, he asked, is it possible to make 
out such a case in the face of the success which this Govern- 
ment has had in governing, pacifying, and even stimulating 
the commerce and industry of Ireland? Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
tention had been that this could not be done, that without 
Home-rule nothing but force could hold Ireland down. But 
now that it has been done, now that the need for Coercion has 
passed away, it is simply impossible to maintain that an urgent 
need for this dangerous, violent, and revolutionary measure can 
be made out. Lord Randolph pointed to the success of the 
Government in every department, and asked if the electors 
really intended to insist on sending a successful Government 
about its business, just as it sends an unsuccessful and 
harassing Government about its business, simply for the 
sake of change, when almost any change must be for the worse. 
If they were so foolish as to take such a course, the lesson 
they would teach Governments would be that as wisdom and 
guecess are to be punished just as folly and failure are 
punished, it would be better for a Government to reap all 
possible personal advantages from the temporary exercise of 
power, in the confidence that whether they do well or ill, they 
will be sent about their business as soon as an opportunity of 
sending them about their business occurs. 


Mr. Gladstone made a great speech at Dalkeith on Tues- 
day. It was very remarkable as showing how entirely he has 
ceased to think that England has any interest at all in the 
welfare of Scotland or Ireland, and we suppose, conversely, 
that Scotland, at least, has any interest at all in the welfare 
of England,—and if we do not say the same of Ireland, it 
is only because Mr. Gladstone is compelled by his concession 
to the demands of his followers to admit that Ireland has an 
interest in English legislation, though whether that interest is 
friendly or hostile, he does not reveal. He insists on treating 
the Three Kingdoms as if they were entirely separate, on com- 
plaining that English votes settle Scotch questions (as Scotch 
votes certainly often settle English questions, though Mr. 
Gladstone does not dwell on that side of the matter), and, 
indeed, on treating the Three Kingdoms as if it were a great 
grievance that they should be amalgamated at all (except for 
what may be called obviously common interests). He would 
give Scotland Home-rule as soon as Scotland wishes for it, and 
the whole drift of his speech is to excite a vexation against 
English interference in Scotch affairs, which should tend to 
make her vote for it. Mr. Gladstone appears to us to be 
marching through Home-rule to disintegration. We do not 
see where this dissecting of the map of the United Kingdom 
is to end. 





Mr. Balfour, in a speech at Wigan on Tuesday, justly main- 
tained that when Mr. Gladstone talks of Labour questions, he 
really means political changes by which the political power of 
the labourer is to be increased in the constituencies, and not 
social changes which are intended to better the social condi- 
tion of the labouring classes. He means “One man, one 


vote,” and a reform of the Registration,—planks in the New- 
castle Programme which, as Mr. Balfour says, “are likely to 
remain planks for many a long year, till they are rotted away 
by the slow lapse of time.” As regards social questions 
affecting the labourer, such as excessive hours of labour, 
combination laws unfavourable to the labourer, the state of 
the houses of the poor, and so forth, the Conservatives have 
really done a great deal more than the Liberals, though they 
have been a great deal less in power. And it is likely to be 
so for the future, so long as these great constitutional revolu- 
tions are always put in the forefront of the Liberal policy. 
It is impossible to improve the house while you are digging 
away at the foundations and underpropping its ricketty walls. 


One thing is certain, that whatever may be the result of the 
county elections, no one can justly say, so far as regards the 
borough elections, that the popular feeling is all on one side. 
The contests have been singularly close, and so far as it is 
possible to judge, without taking into account the uncontested 
elections, for which it is not easy to find any accurate arith- 
metical expression, the popular feeling is ardent enough on 
both sides, but is preponderatingly on the side of the 
Unionists. Of course the county elections may alter the 
balance, but in the great towns and cities of England, any 
candid man must admit that, while both sides of the question 
are supported by a great multitude, the greater multitude is 
against the change which Mr. Gladstone advocates, and that 
in spite of the vast personal influence wielded by Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, for which there is no sort of equivalent on the 
Unionist side. Lord Salisbury is not without influence, and 
Mr. Balfour will probably exert, before many years are over, 
even a greater influence than Lord Salisbury; but neither of 
them commands anything like the personal fascination wielded 
by Mr. Gladstone. 


Trinity College, Dublin, celebrated the three-hundredth 
anniversary of its birth on Tuesday last with great solemnity 
and splendour, with a religious service in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. No doubt the tercentenary lost some of its effect 
from the political stir of the elections, which necessarily 
diverted a certain amount of public attention from the occa- 
sion. But there was no sign that the contumely with which 
popular orators endeavour to overwhelm University consti- 
tuencies had at all succeeded in estranging the people of 
Dublin from the distinguished College of which Ireland has 
long been proud. The procession from Trinity College to 
the Cathedral was the occasion for every kind of expression 
of popular pride in the fame of the College and the dignity 
of its alumni, amongst whom Lord Wolseley, Lord Dufferin 
and Ava, Lord Iveagh, Lord Morris, and Mr. Lecky were 
distinguished and impressive figures. As yet the jealousy 
of culture which even Mr. Gladstone, in spite of the great 
academical career behind him, seems disposed to encourage 
in the minds of the English people, has not made any progress 
either in Great Britain or Ireland. 








The French ironclad ‘Le Hoche’ has just given the world 
an object-lesson in the use of the ram. On the 7th inst., the 
French squadron at Marseilles was exercising, and the iron- 
clad was crossing the roadstead at full speed, when it struck 
the mail-steamer ‘Maréchal Canrobert’ (1,200 tons), then 
coming in from Italy, hitting her fair and full. The shock was 
tremendous, and the Captain of the ironclad, foreseeing the 
consequences, ordered the steamer to be secured to his own 
vessel, and the passengers transferred. The fastening hawsers 
were then cut, twelve minutes after the collision, and 
the steamer instantly sank, the blow having cut her 
nearly in two. The ironclad remained uninjured. No weight 
of fire could have secured such rapidity or such completeness 
of destruction; nor would any strength in the steamer have 
preserved her from the consequences of the shock. It is by 
ramming that the first battles of the future will be decided, 
with this consequence, among others, that the mortality in a 
sea-fight will exceed all precedent. In the old sea-fights, a 
ship rarely lost a third of her crew, including killed and 
wounded ; but the iron ship which goes down under the blow 
of a modern man-of-war, will drown everybody on board. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





New Consols (2¢) were on Friday 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BOROUGH ELECTIONS. 


T is no wonder that Mr. Gladstone at West Calder 
pledged himself to support the abolition of 
University representation in the House of Commons, 
for he had previously committed himself to an opinion 
that leisure and culture are absolutely negative quantities 
for the purpose of securing a right decision on such a 
question as the Union of Ireland with Great Britain. 
The great feature of the elections of the past week has 
been that Mr. Gladstone has, on the whole, gained ground 
in the least intelligent constituencies, and lost ground in 
the most intelligent. He bas gained ground chiefly in the 
least educated quarters of London; he has lost immensely 
at Newcastle, and several of the neighbouring boroughs ; he 
has lost ground in Scotland, lost a great deal of ground in 
Birmingham and its neighbourhood (where however, un- 
fortunately, there was hardly any opening for Parlia- 
mentary gain, as almost everything was gained already), 
and he has lost ground in York and Leeds (where Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone’s majority dwindled from over 2,000 
to 353). It cannot be denied that if he wins the victory 
which he expects,—but which we do not expect,—he 
will win it by the enthusiasm of a number of con- 
stituencies with whom the chief question at issue does 
not in any way affect their real motive for returning him 
to power. Without more knowledge of the direction 
in which the county constituencies are voting, it is im- 
possible to form any couclusion as to the result; but 
this much is certain, that, so far as the borough elections 
are concerned, the ‘‘ Progressive policy,” as it was called, in 
London will have done a vast deal more for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Parliamentary strength, than any conviction as to 
either the rights or the wrongs of Ireland. The most signal 
victory obtained by any personal influence as yet is the 
victory of Mr. Chamberlain in the Midlands, where he 
has not only carried all his candidates by vastly in- 
creased majorities, but has won fur_us Walsall, Wednes- 
bury, and West Wolverhampton. It is clear, we think, 
that while Mr. Chamberlain’s influence is yearly wax- 
ing, Mr. Gladstone’s no doubt very much wider influence 
is on the wane. In only one division of Edinburgh has he 
gained ground, while in all the others he has lost it, and 
the one seat captured by Lord Wolmer was captured 
by a handsome majority. The victory of Mr. Hamond in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he passed Mr. Morley by 
nearly three thousand votes, and turned out Mr. Craig, is 
a symptom of great significance. Taken in connection 
with the polls in Leeds, and Mr. Butcher’s victory in York, 
we believe that it denotes a definite decrease of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s power in the North of England. And though he 
may possibly compensate this by his increased command 
of the rougher London populations, and possibly,—though 
of the .ounty contests we know as yet only a few,—by a 
few sporadic victories in the rural districts, it is clear, we 
think, that Mr. Gladstone’s authority amongst the best 
trained artisans of the great cities, which was declining even 
in 1886, is now ebbing much more rapidly. Nor will a 
victory in the less thoughtful constituencies serve his pur- 
pose equally well. The future is with the great cities. 
And for the future Mr. Gladstone can hardly wait. What 
he does he must do quickly. 

Now, it is clear that unless there has been an extraordi- 
nary turn of the tide in the counties since 1886,—and the evi- 
dence of yesterday tends to a very different conclusion,— 
there is no chance at all for Mr. Gladstone of any majority 
equal to the great task he has in hand. He may perhaps get 
a majority of thirty, or the Government may get a majority 
of thirty ; but so far as the polling of the week can guide 
us, a majority such as would be needed to carry Home-rule 
for Ireland is not even on the cards. It is certain that a 
considerable number of the Gladstonian members are deeply 
committed to their constituents to a scheme of Home-rule 
which neither Mr. Gladstone would offer nor the Irish 
Members would accept,—the scheme which is really 
nothing but a Local Government Bill with a supreme 
Municipal Council at the top, or, as it is usually called, 
a “Gas-and-Water Legislature,” a Legislature supreme 
on local rates and arrangements, but not trusted with 
the duty of protecting the weak and punishing the 
misdeeds of the powerful. It is all very well to say 











that these “Gas-and-Water” Home-rulers have been 
returned to support Mr. Gladstone, and that if they 
desert Mr. Gladstone, they will lose their seats on the very 
first feasible opportunity. That would impress them 
very much, perhaps, if Mr. Gladstone came back to 
power with a majority of more than a hundred. But 
it will not impress them at all if Mr. Gladstone comes 
back to power with only a majority of thirty behing 
him. A Prime Minister so situated is not omni. 
potent, still less a Prime Minister so situated who 
has only a very limited time at his disposal, and whe 
knows that what he fails to do, will be simply im. 
possible to his successor. A Prime Minister in such a 
situation as that cannot afford to dictate, and is quite 
certain to fall between the two stools of lukewarm English 
support, and dictatorial Irish demands. He cannot satisfy 
the Irish Party with anything less than a really National 
Trish Parliament and Government. He cannot compel 
his most deeply pledged English followers to accept 
a really National Irish Parliament and Government; 
and between the two difficulties, his rash policy will be 
certain to founder. If, as he seems to promise, he allows 
the House of Lords to reject his scheme, and calmly pro- 
ceeds to other reforms, he will find the Irish Party 
always laying traps for him, and always endeavouring to 
make him feel their resentment. Aud if he dissolves again, 
he will not only greatly irritate his own followers, 
but will confess a failure which would be very unlikely 
indeed to lead to future success. Of course the county 
elections may make a change in this prospect. But if they 
turn out pretty much as they did in 1886,—and yesterday’s 
omens look as if they might turn out more favourably,— 
Mr. Gladstone would hardly get a majority at all, assuredly 
not one with which he can carry a great constitutional 
revolution. There is at present no sign of enthusiasm 
for his policy. The two parties appear not unlikely to 
bring each other to a standstill; but that is just the result 
which would be most mortifying to Mr. Gladstone. A 
decided defeat would almost be less humiliating than a 
popular mandate to effect a great revolution, without any 
of the force needful for that herculean task. The former: 
would be a mortification, but the latter would be a mockery. 


So far as we can judge of the result of the appeal to the 
constituencies, it is much what we might expect from sub- 
mitting to them a question which they do not understand, 
and on which they can hardly make up their own minds, 
but must act on the advice of the leaders whom they 
happen to trust the most. Ina great many constituencies, 
unfortunately, there has been no local leader in whom 
the great mass of voters have felt implicit confidence. 
Where there has been such a _leader,—as in the Bir- 
mingham district,—the result, has been a very impres- 
sive and explicit mandate indeed. But where there has 
been no such leader, there has been nothing but «# 
rather heavy vote delivered on the old party lines, and 
without any of that sense of distinct conviction which 
is needed to make converts. Many constituencies have 
evidently found consolation in relieving some sense of 
grievance which has no sort of connection with the political 
issue of the day. Such, probably, was the vote in Ports- 
mouth and Devonport. Such was certainly the vote 
which turned out Mr. Ritchie (the only Minister as yet 
defeated) from St. George’s-in-the-East, and which caused 
the greater number of the Gladstcnian gains in London. 
Nor need we be surprised, when a question not fitted to 
the decision of a democracy is submitted to a democracy, 
that the constituencies should be very glad to find some 
other issue on which they can give their vote with something 
like eager conviction. Whatever result the county elections 
may give,—and we have gained Peebles and Selkirk, 
though we have lost Cricklade and the Chesterton Division 
of Cambridgeshire,—we may feel very sure of this, 
that they will not be greatly affected by the electors’ view 
of the Irish Question. If they vote for the Government, 
it will be because the Government intruduced and passed 
the Small Holdings Act. If they vote for the Opposition, 
it will be because Mr. Gladstone is pledged to cap the 
Small Holdings Act by some Act still more favourable to 
the interests of the agricultural labourer. Submit to a 
democracy a question which does not interest it, and the 
result is very much a matter of pure chance. The vastly 
increased Conservative majorities which we have gained in 
many of yesterday’s returns, seem to promise rather a victory 
for the Government than a victory for the Opposition. 
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THE DEFECTS OF MR. GLADSTONE'S QUALITIES. 


OME of Mr. Gladstone’s greatest errors have, in our 
S opinion, had their origin in tendencies of which he 
has great reason to be proud. For example, his eager, and 
we might almost say superstitious, Constitutionalism has 
certainly led him into this unfortunate crusade for Irish 
Home-rule, in which his last and most splendid energies 
will spend themselves in vain. No doubt his mistake 
has lain in the exaggeration and distortion of the 
doctrine of the right of a people to self-government. This 
exaggeration has induced him to apply it to geographical 
regions and ethnological combinations to which it does 
not properly apply. Ireland contains, not one nation, but 
either a mere fraction of one, or two distinct nations, one 
of which really belongs, and desires to belong, to the race 
which inhabits the sister-island. Moreover, if Ireland were 
inhabited by only one race, and that of a purely Celtic 
stock, it would be impossible to give her as much inde- 
pendence of Great Britain as she desires, without either 
endangering the tranquillity and peace of the United 
Kingdom, or else federating Ireland with other small States 
of something like the same magnitude, against which Ire- 
land might be balanced in the federal system; and such 
States do not exist. But Mr. Gladstone has never 
attached to these obvious conditions for the successful 
application of his constitutional doctrine, the smallest value; 
and ever since he suddenly raised Mr. Parnell to a place 
among the political saints of his epoch, he has pressed the 
abstract doctrine of the right of the Irish people to a 
distinct political organisation of their own, with an ardour 
of conviction as unrelaxing as it has been unreasonable. The 
same almost superstitious Constitutionalism led him into 
another of his chief errors as a statesman; we refer to his 
attacks on Vaticanism. We do not mean, of course, to 
condemn his ecclesiastical position, which, in our opinion, 
touches the central difficulty of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but rather to point to the mistaken policy of a 
great English statesman in mixing himself up in an 
ecclesiastical controversy from which it would have been 
both easy and prudent to hold aloof. It alienated him 
from many friends among the Roman Catholics whom his 
courageous attacks on the abortive Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act had secured for him, and it did so without producing 
any effectual impression on the merits of the ecclesi- 
astical dispute in which he was involved. English 
statesmen only injure their influence by excursions of this 
kind into a region with which they are not conversant, and 
which has no natural connection with the political arena 
wherein they must struggle for the victory. But his Con- 
stitutionalism was too ardent to admit of his letting the 
ecclesiastical despotism of the See of Rome go without a 
vehement protest from him, which was as ineffectual as it 
seemed to be arbitrary and irrelevant to the main respon- 
sibilities of his life. 

A still more remarkable instance of the close connection 
of Mr. Gladstone’s political errors with his highest gifts, 
is the disposition which he has so often exhibited, and 
which he insisted on with singular pertinacity in his speech 
at Dalkeith on Tuesday, to leave to the people the decision 
of questions of great importance, without even assisting 
them with the exposition of his own personal counsel and 
convictions. He not only boasts, for instance, of deferring 
entirely to the popular view of the question of Establish- 
ment in Scotland and in Wales, without so much as offer- 
ing any opinion of his own, but he lays down the same 
rule for the decision of the question whether Scotland 
is to be accorded the same kind of Home-rule as Ire- 
land, and abstains sedulously and punctiliously from 
offering even a suggestion of his own on the subject, as if 
it would be positively wanting in delicacy for him to 
indicate his personal view. This seems to us to be push- 
ing the doctrine of popular rule to an absurd and 
mischievous extreme. To our mind, the true theory of 
democracy is that the people shall decide after ‘hearing all 
that statesmen who are conversant with the subject have 
to say by way of guidance and suggestion, but not that 
the people shall be left to decide without so much as a 
hint from their leaders what in their opinion it would be 
Wise or unwise to do. The conclusions to which the people 
would come after hearing the various advices of their most 
trusted leaders, and the conclusion to which they would 
come without any such assistance, might be very different 
indeed. And surely it is not at all in the interest of demo- 





cracy that the greater leaders should sedulously withhold 
any assistance they might beable togive the constituencies iz 
making up their minds. Yet, as it seems to us, Mr. Gladstone 
makes up for his strenuous and passionate and even dicta~ 
torial counsel on the one subject which really interests 
him, by abstaining almost pedantically, and as if he 
had made a solemn vow not to bias in any way 
the popular choice, from giving his advice on a number 
of other questions on which it would be not only 
natural but desirable that he should tender his own 
counsel. It often seems as if Mr. Gladstone divided 
politics into two distinct regions, in one of which he spares 
himself no effort to bend the popular choice to his will; 
while in the other he thinks it almost a sin, or at all events 
a gross indelicacy, to so much as hint the direction in 
which he wishes the people to go. On questions which he 
thinks constitutional questions, he inveighs with an inex- 
haustible force of invective against those who are not con- 
vinced by his rhetoric. But on questions which he regards 
as questions of pure taste, like questions either of religious 
Establishment, or of the best mode of self-government, 
where the popular feeling happens to be nearly equally 
divided, he treats the will of the people as if it werea 
sacred duty not only to bow implicitly to it when 
once declared, but to avoid anything like the expres- 
sion of a wish which might have the unfortunate result 
of swaying or confirming its choice. On this latter 
class of subjects, he treats the democracy almost as if 
it were a divine oracle in which some vox Dei is to find 
expression. Yet on the former class of subjects which he 
deems constitutional, there is no limit to his indignation 
if the choice made does not meet his approval. Whether 
Scotland and Wales shall have an Establishment or not, 
whether Scotland and Wales shall demand Home-rule or 
not, he asks without an accent which should so much as 
indicate that he desires one decision rather than the other. 
But whether Ireland, who has already declared her popular 
opinion, may be expected to change that opinion and create 
an Establishment of her own, he will not so much as suffer 
to be debated. And whether Great Britain ought to have 
a voice in vetoing the wish of Ireland for a Legislature and 
Administration of her own, is a question to which he 
gives the answer with a peremptoriness quite dictatorial. 
Now, this difference in the attitude of Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind on questions so very closely allied, simply because 
he has a strong opinion that it is better for him to have 
no opinion on the one, and a strong opinion to which 
he has deeply committed himself on the other, is to 
us quite inexplicable. If democracy have any meaning 
at all,—and to us it has no sacredness, though it has 
a finality which we recognise as useful,—both classes 
of questions should be left open to popular decision, 
and on both classes of questions alike the statesman should 
freely give his advice until that finality is reached. Mr. 
Gladstone’s reverence for democracy, however, sometimes 
seems quite exaggerated, and even a caricature of the true 
feeling, while sometimes it seems to be entirely wanting. If 
the people of the United Kingdom overrule the will of the 
people of Ireland, he expresses a blazing indignation with 
passionate eloquence. But if two-thirds of the people of 
Ireland overrule the will of one-third of the people of the 
same island, he bows as before the utterance of an oracle 
of God. 

Again, the most serious of Mr. Gladstone’s errors, his 
attempt to set the feeling of “the masses” against the 
classes, has arisen, we think, from a very generous indigna- 
tion against the selfishness of the classes as it exhibited 
itself during the régime of privilege. We hold firmly with 
Mr. Gladstone that there is a real tendency in men whe 
have more leisure, more property, and more culture than 
the mass of mankind, to make light of the interests of 
“the mob,” and to speak of them as the Pharisee spoke 
of “this people that knoweth not the law,” whom they 
branded as “cursed.” That is the real justification, and 
as we hold the sufficient justification, for a comprehensive 
popular suffrage. The evil of committing the destiny of 
a great nation to ignorant men, is great; but the evil of 
committing the destiny of a great nation to selfish and 
satisfied men, is greater still. But Mr. Gladstone has him- 
self gone very far indeed in rendering that greater evil 
impossible. He has placed the suffrage in the hands of the 
people, and taken it out of the hands of the leisured, the 
comfortable, and the cultured classes. And surely, after he 
has done this, he ought not to go on trying to awaken 
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the distrust of the mbre ignorant masses who hold the 
power, for the less ignorant classes who might greatly help 
them to wield it rightly, but who certainly cannot now 
hope to dispose of it for their own selfish interests. And 
especially as regards the present issue, these considerations 
are of the greatest possible weight. The issue as to Home- 
rule is an issue which only statesmen can fully appreciate. 
It is not an issue on which the feelings of the people have 
any right at all to an exclusive voice. Indeed, of this we 
may be sure, that on a fine constitutional question of this 
kind, educated political intelligence ought to have a very 
much larger influence than on the ordinary issues of 
political life. It seems to us that the generous indig- 
nation which Mr. Gladstone felt, and rightly felt, at the 
selfishness of class-government while the classes really 
held the power in their own hands, ought not to impel 
him to distrust and upbraid the classes on a question of 
this kind. There is no question of privilege at stake. 
A Unionist Parliament has shown itself as anxious to 
relieve the wants and multiply the resources of Ireland as 
any special Irish Legislature could showitself. But if the 
masses are to decide on the constitutional safety of the 
new proposals merely as a question of feeling, we might 
almost as well submit a question of engineering or a question 
of mathematical science to the vote of a plébiscite, and then 
congratulate ourselves on having appealed from a biassed 
to a popular tribunal. We recognise the original justice 
of Mr. Gladstone’s distrust of the classes. We are quite 
unable to recognise the justice of his attempt to re-excite 
that indignation for the purpose of discrediting the in- 
fluence of political intelligence upon an issue which is, of 
all the issues ever submitted to the vote of a great people, 
the one which most requires the exercise of a thoughtful, 
a temperate, and an impartial judgment. 





THE LABOUR PROGRAMME. 


fFVNHE records of this Election leave on our minds a 

strong impression that the next Third Party in the 
United Kingdom will be the Labour Party ; and it may be 
a numerous one too. It will not dominate the State, even 
if the agricultural labourers and the lower class of artisans 
should contrive to keep step—an immensely difficult 
matter, their interests or fancied interests being, as regards 
Protection, diametrically opposed—for the aristocracy of 
workmen, the men in permanent employ who control the 
Unions, tend towards the middle class and its opinion ; 
but they will form a party which will be visible even in 
this next Parliament, which will be in some grave respects 
as separate as the Parnellites, and which will make pro- 
posals, and possibly political bargains, of its own. It is 
greatly hampered at present by the absence of any adequate 
leader, or, indeed, any leader at all recognised by the 
general body,—for, with all respect for the Daily Chronicle, 
Mr. John Burns has not yet risen to that dignity,—by the 
want of an accepted programme, and by the inconvenience 
of supporting the representatives ; but it will by degrees 
surmount those difficulties. The leader always appears 
when a party begins to crystallise; a programme will 
be accepted at last; and the difficulty of maintenance, 
even if it is not solved by the payment of Members by the 
State, can be got over by a “levy” on the trades. The 
organisation once formed, the party will in places be as 
powerful as it proved itself in West Ham, where Mr. Keir 
Hardie was elected by a sort of acclaim; and Battersea, 
where Mr. J. Burns was returned with enthusiasm; and 
in a great number of constituencies will be able to extort 
certain pledges as the conditions of the candidate’s victory. 
We do not think that there can be a doubt as to this 
moderate forecast, and we ourselves entertain as little as to 
this other, that the party will be as separate as the Par- 
nellite, and nearly as reckless in its adhesions and declara- 
tions of hostility to any political organisation. Throughout 
this Election, though the devotees of “ Labour” sometimes 
joined a political party—the Gladstonians in West Ham, 
the Unionists in West Nottingham—they have always put 
their own proposals first, and in case after case have fought 
for their own hand at any risk of destroying their own 
friends. In Aberdeen, for example, though the Scotch 
liking for intelligence saved Mr. Bryce, Mr. Champion’s 
appearance as Labour candidate was for a time supposed 
to be fatal to the Member’s chances. They will insist on 
their tests, or run their own men, and inside the House 
will vote strictly with an eye to their own proposals, and an 








aa 
indifference, more or less complete, to the general govern 
ment of the country, just as the Parnellites have done, 
Their chiefs, or chief, will, in fact, treat their objects 
as in a sort sacred, or of such a paramount importance 
as to make all others insignificant, and to justify an 
shiftings of allegiance, if only the “great ends” a 
thereby be brought more nearly within their oak 
The difficulty of dealing with a group so determine), 
and supported by so large and scattered a following 
outside the House, will be extraordinary, perhaps greater 
than that of dealing with the Parnellites; and the 
resulting compromises may shatter parties as completely 
as Home-rule has done. The Tories have an idea 
quite well founded, that they can grant many of the 
Labour demands; but they will be divided on the 
first approach towards extensive interference with tenure. 
while the Liberals, who think they can coalesce with the 
Labour men, will lose, if they do, their immense strength 
among the capitalists and employers of labour, whose 
independence any Labour Party is certain to try to restrict, 
Under these circumstances, our readers will, we think 
peruse with interest the first definite and exhaustive pro. 
gramme put forward by the Labour representative of a 
great constituency, and endorsed by the electors, as it 
would seem, at the polls. It was drawn up by Mr. Keir 
Hardie, who received 5,268 votes in West Ham, was 
circulated by the successful candidate during the election, 
and was given by him to an interviewer, after the declara- 
tion of the poll, as containing the fullest exposition of his 
objects. Those objects are thirty-three in number, and 
are tabulated by their advocate as follows :— 


PouiTicaL. 
Home rule. | The Second Ballot. 
Adult Suffrage. The Referendum. 


Improved Registration. | No House of Lords. 
Payment of Members and Offi-| County Council to have control 
cial Election Expenses. | of Police, Water, Gas, Trams, 
Elections to be on Saturday,! Docks, &c., and 
and that day to be a legal | The whole of the Progressive 
holiday. | Programme of the L.C.C. 
Triennial Parliaments. | 


Socra. 


The Direct Veto on the Liquor! Healthy Homes. 
Traftic. Baths and Washhouses. 

No Compensation. Open-Air Concerts. 

Sunday Closing. Free Education. 

Open Spaces. Disestablishment. 

Reading and Recreation Rooms. 


LaBour. 
Land Restoration. | Proper Inspection of Workshops, 
Legal Eight-Hour Day. | Railways, and Mines. 
Work for the Unemployed. | Legislation for Seamen. 
Pensions for Workers. | Establishment of a Labour 


Graduated Income-tax. | Bureau. 

Payment of Jurymen. Arbitration Courts. 

A strong Employers’ Liability | Rights of Combination for Civil 

Act. | Servants. 

It will be observed in the first place, that with the 
possible exception of one clause, that on land, and 
the certain exception of another, that on the unem- 
ployed, this extraordinary programme, which reveals an 
almost incredible want of the sense of proportion in 
its draftsman’s mind, is not in any strict sense Socialist 
at all. Not one of its demands, except possibly the 
first Labour clause, would even tend towards a recon- 
struction of society. The Duke of Westminster and the 
paupers in the Holborn Union would all survive it alike, and 
there might be as many grades of comfort and discomfort 
as at present exist. Of course, if Mr. Hardie intends by his 
first Labour clause a redistribution of the land by force and 
without compensation, or with compensation levied chiefly 
from accumulated wealth, that is Socialism in its nakedest 
form, as also is the provision of workshops by the State for 
the unemployed; but he may not mean either of these 
things, and on any other supposition the programme, though 
in many respects injudicious in the extreme, involves no 
social revolution. Many of its “reforms” could be carried 
almost imperceptibly, and some of them, with the spread 
of education, and consequently of discontent with in- 
sufficient comfort, almost certainly will be carried. The 
abolition of the Lords would probably have no effect 
at all, except the creation of a stronger Senate, and 
the adoption of the Referendum, though it would 
have effects, and great effects, might have effects, a8 
it has had in Switzerland, and will, if adopted, have 
in Belgium, of the most Conservative kind. None of 
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the Political Clauses are, indeed, beyond discussion by 
either political party, and most of them, perhaps all 
except Home-rule, are changes admitting to the full of the 
compromises by which in this country we manage business. 
Of the Social Clauses, half-a-dozen are ideals with Con- 
servatives as well as Liberals, both parties, in fact, 
waiting only for practicable plans in order to secure them 
to the people ; while the remainder are already before the 
country, and are, in fact, voted for or against at every elec- 
tion. Nor is there anything in the Labour Clauses except 
the first, and that only under a revolutionary interpreta- 
tion, which is outside reasonable argument, while on no 
less than eight of the eleven there has already been much 
tentative legislation. The legal Eight-Hours Day is, to 
our minds, a most unwise proposition; but it is not a 
revolutionary one, and we are not greatly alarmed by that 
ery of work for the unemployed. The moment it was 
seriously discussed, the employed, who as voters are ten 
toone of the unemployed, would see that it could only mean 
one of two things, extra competition against themselves by 
rivals enjoying State pay, or a State control of all labour, 
hours, wages, and domestic arrangements allincluded. We 
need not worry much over that proposal, which is only 
attractive to anybody while it is not accepted ; nor can we 
persuade ourselves to care much about the final proposition, 
dangerous as it looks at first sight. Mr. Hardie means, of 
course, that policemen, postmen, and men employed in State 
dockyards are to strike at will, the logical corollary of 
which is, that soldiers and Queen’s sailors may strike too. 
That is dreadful; only, as the democracy is the employer, 
and as no employer ever tolerates strikes that stop the 
machinery, we cannot get properly frightened, especially 
when we remember that nowhere throughout the world 
has democracy shown the smallest indication of willing- 
ness to tolerate mutiny of any sort. The more democratic 
aState, the more readily it shoots insubordinate sailors 
or soldiers; while there is not an employer in the 
country who would punish refractory employés as the 
Unions used to punish refractory members of their 
own associations. Mr. Keir Hardie’s proposals are, in 
fact, with three exceptions, possible though in many 
cases injudicious proposals, which can be maintained 
by a Parliamentary party. They are formidable if they 
are accepted by the Labour Party, mainly because they 
will postpone to the class-interests they involve, the general 
interests of the whole community. In that respect, how- 
ever, they are formidable; and it is under this view that 
we mark with concern the indications given by the Labour 
Party during this Election. Home-rule is not only more 
important than the Eight-Hours Bill, but more important 
than the entire programme contained in the leaflet which, 
we imagine, gave Mr. Keir Hardie his amazing triumph. 





THE NEWS FROM MOROCCO. 


NHOSE who know Morocco are said to regard the latest 
news from Fez, conveyed to the Times in a telegram 
dated from that capital, and not, as customary, from 
Tangier, as important; but it is difficult for lookers-on 
to attach to it any immediate moment. Sir Euan Smith, 
it appears, the British Minister there, has succeeded in 
obtaining permission to put up a flag over the British 
Consulate at Fez, as an open and visible sign of British 
presence in that secluded capital. The Sultan, though 
greatly irritated at the demand, which he at first refused, 
has been greatly impressed by Sir Euan’s persistency and 
courage, and has either accepted or has “ considered,” or, 
at all events, has not rejected with contumely, some British 
proposals for a more advantageous treaty of commerce. 
The British star, in fact, is a little in the ascendant 
in Fez, and the French Government, either suspecting 
Lord Salisbury of wanting something, or carrying out 
its consistent policy of worrying England until she 
terminates the occupation of Egypt, has deemed it 
hecessary to place itself in evidence. Two ships-of- 
war have been sent to the Atlantic coast of Morocco, and 
the Governor-General of Algeria has been directed to 
make himself as troublesome to the Sultan as he can. 
The Shereef of Wazan, who, though almost a Kafir in 
habits, is reverenced throughout Morocco on account of his 
descent from the Prophet, and is regarded by the Sultan as 
the House of Orleans was by the Bourbons, that is, as a pos- 
sible, and in a certain way natural pretender to the throne, 
has been offered a French annuity, which he will take, 








being, in spite of his rank, usually in pecuniary straits, and 
French pretensions have been pressed strongly on the 
eastern side. There are no ascertained boundaries to 
Morocco, except the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, the 
Sultan stretching his authority to the East and South just 
as far as he dare or can, and the French have claimed 
a couple of oases in the debateable land which the Sultan 
thinks his, but which they say is either independent or 
within their own sphere of jurisdiction. Moreover, the 
French have given their protection, which under the 
Capitulations means a good deal, to a whole tribe, the 
Masara, who, though unruly and insolent, have always 
been considered subjects of Morocco, but who hence- 
forward are not to be harried even when it is convenient 
to harry them. They are, in fact, while the protection 
lasts, French subjects, forming, as the Times’ correspondent 
says, an imperium in imperio. Altogether, the Sultan is 
greatly irritated; his Ministers threaten an attack on the 
Masara, just as a manifestation of sovereignty, and all 
the diplomatists and merchants and invalids of Tangier, 
who, be it remembered, lead rather tedious and restricted 
lives, are in a fever of not wholly unpleasant agitation. 
They are never quite safe from a desert attack; they hate 
the military anarchy called government in Morocco with the 
unappeaseable hatred of the civilised for the uncivilised, 
when the latter have the insolence to be formidable ; and 
they entertain, every man of them, plans and ideas, often 
good plans and sound ideas, which cannot be realised until 
a great crisis has arrived and passed away. They are, 
therefore, as excited as committeemen in an election, and 
discuss and spread the most extraordinary reports, one of 
them being that Lord Salisbury and M. Ribot, though 
apparently at variance, have signed a secret treaty par- 
titioning Morocco, the East and South to go to France, 
and the North and West to Great Britain. 

It must be all nonsense together. Lord Salisbury has 
neither the power nor the inclination to engage in any 
secret enterprise of the kind, even if the Sultan of Morocco 
had given him any excuse, and the French Government 
will hardly annoy its voters by employing a corps d’armée 
in what would prove a difficult and expensive expedi- 
tion into the interior of Northern Africa. Morocco is 
rotten through and through, its people discontented, and 
its army half-drilled and half-paid; but it could not be 
annexed without a campaign, in which Nature would be 
almost as strong on one side as Science on the other. 
Moors are not nice people, but they die readily, and when 
excited by fanaticism, are pretty sure to kill somebody 
before dying. The French peasantry will not allow such 
a campaign, nor will England accede to any partition 
while she can help it, or while the Egyptian ques- 
tion remains unsettled. Things are not ripe for a 
final settlement, which must in the nature of things 
profoundly annoy both Italy and Spain; and we do 
not believe that either France or Great Britain will 
risk a campaign in Morocco, or voluntarily break up the 
unquiet peace, peace as of an Irish quarter in a great city, 
which normally reigns in that Empire. They can wait 
very well, and, as we believe, will wait until there is either 
a new situation on the Continent, or till events have passed 
out of the possibility of control through anything less than 
a direct exertion of force. 

The only danger, and no doubt that may have recently 
increased, is from an outbreak within Morocco. The Sultan, 
like every other African or Asiatic potentate, is afraid 
of Europe; but still, he may be forced to act, and if he 
acts, is sure to act with both precipitation and violence. 
The French Government cannot endure not to be “ felt” 
in any country in which it is keenly interested, and in its 
efforts to make itself felt in an almost inaccessible Court, 
may go just one step too far. The Sultan of Morocco is 
jealous to the last degree of the Shereef of Wazan, and if 
he fancies that the French are egging on that personage 
to a struggle for the throne, may, in his rage or despair, 
do anything and accept any conceivable risk. He probably 
does not fully realise what the risk would be, and may be 
bemused by promises of insurrection in Algeria, where the 
Arabs never forget that one prince of their race is still 
reigning and independent in Northern Africa. The 
people of Morocco, again, are as ignorant of Europe as 
fishes of field-sports; they are proud of their history, 
little as they know of it ; and they will neither endure them- 
selves, nor suffer their Sultan to endure, more than a 
reasonable amount of affront or oppression from infidel 
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aggressors. They are brave people, and fighting people, 
though neither powerful nor organised; and if M. Ribot 
even accidentally pricks them to the quick while seeking 
only to be felt, they may force on an explosion by killing 
any handy Europeans. ‘There is no sign of such 
an occurrence as yet, however, and until there is, 
we need not imagine that the Morocco question has 
suddenly become active. Intrigue is going on, and 
European Ministers are thwarting one another, and 
worrying the native Government, just as they do in 
Constantinople and Teheran and Pekin; but the step 
from that condition of affairs, which is normal and doubt- 
less interesting to those immersed in it, to a European 
contest or a European pact, is in Fez, as elsewhere, rather 
a long one. When the hour arrives, there will be probably 
a massacre, an occupation, and a Conference, and then 
England will emerge, as usual, with more in her hands than 
she quite knows what to do with; but the hour, we may 
trust with some confidence, is not yet. If it were, Madrid, 
which is well informed about Morocco, would be a good 
deal more disturbed than it is; and any squadron sent by 
any Power to the coast of Morocco would consist of more 
than two ships. We may fully trust Lord Salisbury not 
to neglect any English interest ; and, indeed, we have but 
two in Moroceo,—one to prevent the aimless massacre of 
Europeans which would accompany an explosion ; and the 
other, to prevent any settlement of Moroccan affairs which 
would leave our position on the Nile still unsettled and 
insecure. Morocco is an exchangeable quantity. 





MINUTE MAJORITIES. 


E all talk of the Popular Verdict as the final arbiter 

in politics; but it may be doubted whether, except 

under extraordinary circumstances, such, for instance, as 
marked the first Election under the first Reform Act, a true 
popular verdict is in this country ever given. We train 
our minds to believe that we hear the voice of the People, 
and we act upon the belief; but, in truth, the people 
seldom speaks except in two voices, which to all appear- 
ance would, but for accident or whim, neutralise one 
another. In a Court of Justice, nine times out of ten the 
evidence persuades the whole jury, and their unanimous 
verdict is really a popular judgment upon the facts; but 
that is scarcely ever the case with a suit pleaded before the 
country. In politics, every morsel of evidence produced, 
and every argument brought forward, appears to exercise 
not one but two effects, an effect of attraction and an effect 
of repulsion so equal, that the audience is not only divided, 
but in most instances divided into something like equal 
parts. No question apparently can be so great, no argu- 
ment so irresistible, no personality so overwhelming, that 
it will carry the whole people, and compel it to give its 
decision like an able King, or an average jury, or an 
ordinary Board of Directors. An unanimous vote, or prac- 
tically unanimous vote, is not only a thinkable result of 
an Election, but in great crises would a priori seem a highly 
probable one; but it is a result never expected, never 
discussed, and never attained. Some natural force seems 
to work against it so steadily and so automatically, that con- 
stitutionalists have ceased to think of it, and no more reflect 
on what an unanimous or nearly unanimous people or Par- 
liament could achieve, than what an inspired Sovereign 
might be expected to secure for the country he ruled. 
They leave such dreams to the authors of books on Utopia. 
There is no reason that we know of why in any Election in 
this country Conservatives or Radicals should not be ex- 
tinguished ; yet the party manager who gravely expected 
that outcome of the pollings would be set down by all 
who heard him as either a fanatic or an ass. Mr. Glad- 
stone, who is on the whole the most sanguine calculator 
in the country, would never dream of an unanimous House 
behind him; while the most rigid and lugubrious of all 
old Tories would never predict that his benches might be 
unable to move and carry the adjournment, which requires 
forty “ Ayes.” In this very Election, though it has excited 
the most passionate interest, and called out an unpre- 
cedented number of voters, it is perfectly possible that 
the total majority on either side will be under fifty 
thousand—the numbers up to Friday morning were 
891,572 Unionists, and 913,525 Gladstonians—and it is 
certain that if this is the case, the majority is acci- 
dental. That is to say, a number of voters greater than 
the majority did not vote for or against Home-rule, but 
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because they admired Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Balf ik 
or disliked the local candidate, or wished for Toook at ad 
or thought vaccination a cause of more disease than team 
be proved to cure. No popular verdict will have pe 
given for or against Home-rule, but two verdicts, the pi 
of which would, if other “ cries” were excluded, neutralise 
the other. To avoid civil war or a deadlock bs 
accept any apparent majority, however small, or howe: 
obtained, as the expression of national will ; but in reality 
it is no such thing, the nation having two wills, one = 
the other of which, from the necessity of the situation, 
is disregarded. Our Jupiter Tonans is two-headed and 
has two voices, though, by an effort of self-control which 
long habit has made instinctive, we assume that he has 
one. The truth seems to be that in politics every incident 
and every speech produces two effects, one on each of the 
temperaments into which, speaking broadly, Englishmen 
may be divided. In those who regard the past, a pro- 
posal produces fear ; while in those who regard the future 
it develops enthusiasm, the difference in the streams of 
tendency creating two diametrically opposed kinds of fee]. 
ing about the same occurrence, and its advocates. The 
measure which seems to the one safe and splendid, appears 
to the other foolish and foolhardy. The two opinions 
would collide for ever, but that by the boldest devico 
adopted in human affairs, we prevent collision, utterly 
extinguishing one voice for a time, with its own consent, 

Our present system, which divides the country according 
to tradition rather than according to the number of its in. 
habitants, conceals this equality, the values of men’s votes 
as expressed in Members, being entirely unequal; but 
when we adopt equal electoral districts—one of the cer. 
tainties of the future—the fact may come before us ina 
peremptory way. Every approach to equal values of votes 
must increase the approach, if the gross numbers are equal, 
towards equality of returns to Parliament ; and we may 
find ourselves in presence of successive Parliaments filled 
by parties so nearly equal, that an epidemic like the in. 
fluenza might overturn a Government, or arrest the march 
of a triumphant Opposition. It is not, of course, certain 
that it will be so, for accident, caprice, and individual pre. 
ference are at work in each constituency, as in the whole 
people, and may produce surprising combinations; but 
this will be the tendency, and it may effect some grave 
changes in our method of managing affairs. For one 
thing, the duty of attendance will become more rigid, 
as it already is in bodies like the American Senate, 
where parties run so close, that a Member by ab- 
senting himself may half-ruin his party; and the value 
of oratory will decline, the Member not daring to obey 
a new-born doubt at variance witk his professions on 
the hustings. Every vote will be so important, that 
failure to vote will be accounted a sort of political 
treachery, a change already seen in the United States, 
where the Electoral College, originally intended by the 
framers of the Constitution to be a picked selecting body, 
is now a mere political post-office through which the States 
transmit their will as to the choice of President. More- 
over, as the Queen’s Government must be carried on, 
Cabinets will be invested with much more right of inde- 
pendent action, being turned out only by votes specifically 
intended to turn them out, and through divisions carefully 
prearranged as to occasion and hour. No country could go 
on with constant resignations of great Governments caused 
by the merest accident. The grand effect of frequent small 
majorities would, however, we feel convinced, be a greater 
readiness to adopt, and to use, the Referendum. The 
democracy would grow impatient of majorities so visibly 
small and accidental, and would long for a more decisive and, 
from their point of view, a more deliberate utterance of the 
final authority ; for a popular verdict, in fact; and that can 
be obtained only by taking votes on individual measures 
from voters undistracted by the lumping, as at present, of 
all measures together. A majority of a hundred thousand 
for or against Home-rule or Disestablishment would, at 
all events, look respectable, though it would still only 
show a superiority in its favour or against it of one- 
fiftieth of the electoral body. The weight of argument 
has long been in favour of the Referendum, which is, in 
fact, a transfer of the power of Veto from the Crown to 
the people as a whole; and if we do not mistake, the drift 
of things is going in the same direction. It is a signifi- 
cant symptom when Peers consider whether the easiest 
way to defeat Home-rule might not be the resort, pro hoe 
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ive, to the device which the Labour Member, Mr. 
Keir Hardie, has inserted as a principal item in his 
programme. 


R. SHEARMAN, the author of a very able letter in 

N Wednesday’s Times, is persuaded of the approach 
of Free-trade in America. The facts he gives to support 
nis view are well worth attending to, and should especially 
be noted and considered by those perverse persons who 
are convinced, first, that the “ round world” is irrevocably 
pledged to perpetual Protection, and secondly, that “ the 
yound world must be right.” To begin with, he points 
out that the Democratic Party in America has, during 
the elections held in the last ten years, always polled a 
majority of the total votes cast. In 1888, when the 
Democrats failed to elect a President, they polled a 
majority of nearly 100,000 votes. In 1889, they had a 
majority of over 300,000; in 1890, of 800,000; in 1891, 
of 750,000. Their majority in 1892, whether they elect a 
President or not, will not be less than 400,000, and is 
likely to be very much more. If they also carry the 
single State of New York, they will infallibly elect the 
nxt President. The party lost that State in 1888 by 
only 14,000 majority, but carried the State in 1890 by 
30,000, and in 1891 by 50,000, “the reduced majority 
being solely due to some disaffection in the party, for 
local reasons, which is now entirely removed.” In other 
words, unless there is some sudden and quite unexpected 
change at the next election for the Presidency, the Demo- 
crats will again prove themselves a very large majority. 
The Democratic Party is, in fact, the party to which the bulk 
of the American population belongs. But the Democratic 
Party has, with virtual unanimity, not only adopted 
an anti-Protectionist programme, but has chosen as its 
candidate a politician whose name is synonymous with 
what we mean by Free-trade,—that is, tariff for revenue 
purposes only. The manner in which the Democratic 
Party has adopted the principle of Free-trade is specially 
remarkable. Protection—i.e., the raising of duties for 
other than revenue purposes—has been condemned as un- 
constitutional; and therefore, if the Democratic Party 
triumphs, Protection must go root and branch, as some- 
thing opposed to the institutions of the United States. 
The vote by which this decision was carried was a very 
heavy one. Five hundred and sixty-four Members 
voted for it, and only 343 against. Nor is this all. Mr. 
Shearman declares that ‘‘ the most significant part of the 
vote consists in the fact that the minority was composed 
almost entirely of men who heartily approved of the deci- 
sion, but who feared that the people at large were not pre- 
pared for such a radical utterance; while the majority 
included the entire delegation from New York, who have 
hitherto been among the most obstinate opponents of 
anything savouring of Free-trade, and who strove to defeat 
Mr. Cleveland upon that ground.” Mr. Shearman is con- 
fident, indeed, that the Democratic Party as a whole may 
now be considered as unanimous for Free-trade and against 
the taxation of the consumer in the interests of the pro- 
ducer. But if the Democrats are a large majority of the 
voters, and if the Democrats are determined to put an end 
to Protection, it is obviously safe to predict that the days 
of Protection are numbered, for though accidents may 
allow another Presidential triumph to the Republicans, 
the will of the majority is certain to prevail in the long-run. 
Under these circumstances, it is by no means improbable 
that the year 1893 may see changes that will revolutionise 
the conditions under which trade is now carried on. If 
America abandons Protection, her trade both at home and 
abroad will double in ten years. We see what her natural 
resources and the skill and industry of her people have 
done for her in spite of Protection. The impetus her in- 
dustries will receive under a system of unrestricted com- 
mercial intercourse will create wealth even beyond the 
dreams of Wall Street. The effect on the greatest of 
American industries, agriculture, will be immediate. If 
America takes our woollens and cottons and hard- 
Ware in increased quantities, she will at once find 
the demand for her corn doubled and trebled. The 
fact that the ships that go to fetch American corn 
go in ballast, is an immense restriction on the amount 
taken. Let them both go full and return full, and | 


American farmers will find the demand for their corn very | 
greatly increased. 


But it must not be supposed that. 








because we send more woollens and cottons to America, 
therefore America will produce no more of these articles. 
She will, under a system of Free-trade, be a far greater 
manufacturing country than she is now. After the first 
year or two, the manufacturers will find that they can 
easily compete with their European rivals, and that the 
supplies of raw material at their doors, and the ingenuity 
of their people, amply compensate for the higher wages they 
are called on to pay. Pampered industries, when the pam- 
pering is withdrawn, soon find their level. But no sooner will 
America hold her own in the manufacturing world, than 
she will begin to outstrip all rivals. At present, the great 
neutral markets of the East, of India and China, are closed 
to her because the Tariff puts her at a disadvantage. 
As soon, however, as she can enter these markets on terms 
of equality, she will begin to beat all rivals. Her 
geographical position and her command of raw material 
will make it quite impossible to undersell her in China, 
either in cottons or in other dry goods. How can a 
manufacturer whose port of despatch is Liverpool, hope 
to sell goods in Canton as cheaply as a manufac- 
turer whose port is San Francisco? Mr. Shearman 
is, we believe, perfectly justified in thinking that 
the increased prosperity which is certain to follow 
in the wake of Free-trade in America, will convert the 
European States from the Protectionist delusion. In the 
first place, American example is in commercial matters of 
great weight, and will by itself count for much. There is, 
however, a more important reason. The European countries 
now devoted to Protection will find their exports enor- 
mously decreased by American Free-trade. At present, 
America is a rival who does not count. Under Free-trade, 
America will be a rival scoring successes at every turn. 
Plenty of the things that we now take from France and 
Germany, we should take from America were America 
Free-‘rade. But when foreign States see this, they are 
very likely to realise that their only chance will be to put 
away the follies of Protection, and follow the example of 
America. 

That America should be on the eve of the abandonment 
of Protection, is a subject for sincere congratulation for 
all Free-traders, and for all well-wishers of that portion of 
the English kin which dwells across the Atlantic. It would 
be foolish, however, to disguise from ourselves the fact 
that the result will be the overthrow of the hegemony that 
the United Kingdom has hitherto enjoyed in matters of 
trade. We shall never be able to compete with a Free- 
trade America, and in fifty years, or perhaps sooner, we 
shall be, when compared with our offspring, an inactive 
volcano of commerce. We shall feel the rivalry of the 
Americans, and before a generation has passed away, the 
United States, not England, wiil be the most prosperous 
of the workshops of the world. But the relatively greater 
prosperity of America is not at all inconsistent with an 
ubsolutely greater prosperity at home as compared with 
the prosperity of the present day. When all the world 
has gained, States of the second rank may be far busier 
and more prosperous than States of the first rank are 
now. One result of the changes produced by the 
abandonment of Protection in America will perhaps be 
seen in the partial sucking away of our population. As 
American trade, agricultural and industrial, increases by 
leaps and bounds, so will increase by leaps and bounds the 
demand for more “ hands.” Our artisans may perhaps be 
induced to follow the trade across the Atlantic, as, in times 
past, they have followed it from the West to the North of 
England, or from one side of the Thames to the other. 
Perhaps, however, even if this should be so,—and it is 
by no means certain that the larger trade of the world 
will not keep America and England fully employed,— 
this drawing away from England of the congestion of 
population and wealth which might have followed on 
America maintaining Protection, will not be a subject 
for regret. After all, States do not live by commerce 
alone, and we may be as worthy a State when we possess 
a commercial superior, as we are when we hold, as now, 
the headship of the mercantile world. Besides, to be 
beaten by America will not count, for the supreme posi- 


| tion will still remain in the family. 








A DANGER IN THE POPE’S WAY. 
HE communications of Leo XIII. with the French 
Royalists are already sufficient to make a handsome 
volume, and those who wish well to the cause the Pope 
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has at heart, may be permitted to hope that the series is 
now complete. We say this not from any falling-off in 
the matter of the Pope’s letters. On the contrary, the 
last, that to the Bishop of Grenoble, is in some respects 
the best. But there are already signs that the interest 
which the Vatican takes in French politics is causing some 
uneasiness to Catholics in other countries. So long as the 
idea of a restoration of the Temporal Power has not been 
wholly abandoned, Leo XIII. must be content to bear a 
double character. He is Pope, but he is alsoa Pretender. He 
has spiritual aims as Head of the Roman Catholic Church 
throughout the world, and he has political aims as the 
dispossessed Sovereign of the Papal States. There are 
obvious reasons why in this latter character he should be 
anxious to serve the French Republic. It is the enemy of 
his enemy. There is no love lost between France and 
Italy, and it is Italy that has deprived Peter of his 
patrimony. Every fresh advance the Pope makes towards 
France is an additional defiance to the Italian Government, 
and we may be sure that there are some Italian Catholics 
who view the lengthening list with regret and dismay. 
Nor can the spectacle be wholly pleasing to the German 
Catholics. They area minority, and an unpopular minority, 
and as such they naturally do not care to give an unneces- 
sary handle to their opponents. <A belief that Leo XIII. 
is above all things a French Pope, and that in the event 
of a reconciliation between the Church and the Republic, 
the influence of the Papacy would be thrown into the scale 
of French interests, would make the Centre exceedingly 
disliked in Germany. This is a reason which German 
Catholics can avow for their uneasiness at the Pope’s atti- 
tude towards France; there is another reason, which, though 
they must keep it to themselves, has perhaps even more 
weightwith them. There have been times when the Pope and 
the German Catholics have not altogether agreed as to the 
line to be taken in their dealings with the Emperor. There, 
as in France, the Pope has preached conciliation, when the 
Centre preferred to go on fighting. What has happened 
before may happen again, and if it does, the recent dealings 
of the Pope with the French Royalists supply a precedent 
which the German Catholics may not wish to see invested 
with any more importance than already belongs to it. 
The Father of so many spiritual children has need, like 
other fathers, to be on his guard against giving too much 
of his thoughts to any one of them. 

The letter to the Bishop of Grenoble is very well fitted 
to bring the series to a close. It deals first with the 
Royalists who object to any interference of the spiritual 
power in matters political. Against their ‘erroneous pre- 
tensions,” the Pope maintains in its integrity every one 
of the steps he has taken. The Roman Pontiff, no doubt, 
concerns himself with religion, not with politics. But 
when religion and politics are inseparable, the Roman 
Pontiff must not neglect religion because it cannot be 
defended without encroaching upon politics. The greater 
must then be held to include the less. In point of fact, 
the Pope asks from the French Royalists the same kind 
of sacrifices that were demanded of the Liberal Unionists 
in 1886. As Liberals, they wished the Liberal Party 
to remain in office. As Unionists, they saw that it was 
indispensable to banish the Liberal Party from office. As 
it was plainly impossible to pursue both ends at once, they 
had to make their choice between them. In their 
judgment, the maintenance of the Union was more im- 
portant than the maintenance of the Liberals in office, and 
in view of this paramount duty, they cut the connection 
between themselves and the Liberal Party. So it has been 
with the Pope and France. Leo XIII. may very well have 
been anxious to see the French Monarchy restored. But 
he was much more anxious to see the influence of 
religion restored; and when he had satisfied himself 
that the only way to bring this about was for the French 
Church to accept the Republic, he had no more hesitation 
in throwing the whole weight of his influence on that 
side, than Mr. Chamberlain has in supporting a Tory in 
an election. When the interest at stake is one that 
overrides all merely political interests, Catholics cannot 
complain if the Pope makes it his special care. Nor 
are the Royalists the right people to complain of what the 
Pope has done. If he subordinates politics to religion, they 
have again and again subordinated religion to politics. They 
have used the Church as an instrument wherewith to serve 
their party ends. They did so conspicuously in 1873. To 


i 
exceedingly valuable, and had Thiers remained at the heag 
of affairs, it would have been acknowledged by substantia] 
concessions in the region of ecclesiastical affairs, The 
authors of the intrigue which made Marshal MacMahon 
President, thought nothing of this. They did not stop 
to consider whether the possible gains to religion 
from a Restoration were worth the sacrifice of the gaing 
which were certain to accrue from supporting the Republic 
while it was still Conservative. Men who thus subordinateg 
religion to politics when the two seemed incompatible 
cannot complain that the Pope subordinates politics to 
religion when the same incompatibility reappears. 

This time the Pope does not limit his appeal to Catholicg, 
Men who are not themselves believers may recognise the 
benefits that religion confers upon society. Men who are 
not themselves Catholics may recognise that in a Catholic 
country it is only through Catholicism that these benefits 
can be obtained. It is to these men that the Pope makes 
appeal in his letter to the Bishop of Grenoble. Some 
measures—falsely called Republican—have been framed 
in a spirit of active hostility to the Church, other 
measures not in themselves injurious to the Church, 
have been carried out in a similar spirit. This legislative 
and executive persecution depends for its success on the 
acquiescence of the French people, and if good men of all 
religions, or of no religion, will but unite to put an end to it, 
its discontinuance is assured. Here is the explanation of the 
Pope’s recent action. So long as the Church was asso. 
ciated with the Monarchy, any such general co-operation 
of good men was impossible. Catholics may be ready to 
sacrifice politics to religion, but that is more than can be 
expected of non-Catholics. It is his readiness to see this 
that will give Leo XIII. so high a place among the Popes, 
Religion in France stands in need of a new Concordat; 
and this time the Concordat has to be made, not witha 
successful soldier, but with the reasonable and moderate 
element in the Republican Party. The price to be paid 
was the honest and unreserved acceptance by the Church 
of Republican institutions as distinct from Republican 
legislation and administration, and it had to be paid 
not only by the Pope himself, but by others who, but for 
his intervention, would have been perfectly content to see 
the gulf between the Church and the Republic go on 
growing wider. The Papal authority has been exerted to 
the utmost to carry the transaction through, but it has 
not given way under the strain. 

It has now to be subjected to a strain of a different sort, 
—the strain of necessarily deferred fruition. The harvest 
of the Pope’s intervention cannot be reaped yet. The 
Government now in possession, the Chamber now i 
existence, must give place to others of a different 
temper before we shall see any change in the attitude 
of the Republic. The authors and defenders of the 
legislation and administration against which the Pope 
protests, will not be induced to abandon it by anything 
the Pope has done. Their present position is the result 
of that legislation and administration, and they will retain 
that position only so long as the nation tolerates it. Con- 
sequently, it is to their interest to prevent Frenchmen from 
realising that the Church is no longer the enemy of the 
Republic; and the most obvious means of achieving this, 
is to tempt Catholics into undoing their recent change 
of front. We should expect, therefore, for some time 
to come, to see the antagonism of the Government 
towards the Church become greater rather than less, 
though, provided that Catholics can bear this, the reaction 
in their favour will in the end be all the more complete. 








CHOLERA PANIC. 

HE panic which the cholera is beginning to inspire it 
Russia is of the same type as that which plague used 

to inspire in Milan, in London,—indeed, in almost all places 
where its ravages have been severely felt. It is stated that at 
Baku the municipal officers, instead of standing to their duty, 
are all running away from the responsibilities to which theit 
office pledged them, and trying to escape from the grasp of the 
terrible disease which threatens the town. It is not merely 
the plague itself which is so feared, but the mere reputation 
of diffusing it; for in many persons the terror at the thought 
of being deserted and shunned by their fellow-creatures is evel 
greater than the terror at the thought of suffering and death. 





the Republic of that day, the support of the Catholics was ! 











That is, indeed, the most formidable of the terrors of any kind 
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—— 
of plague. The forlorn-hope of an army may dread the pain 
and loneliness of death, but at least they have not to face 
the prospect of exciting terror in their best friends by their 
mere presence. In plague it is otherwise. There every 
man who has reason to fear that he has been attacked, 
even though he be recovering, is conscious that he will 
be shunned by all who have not themselves passed through 
the ordeal; and hence the ghastly efforts to conceal 
every suspicious symptom, even when sickness has fastened 
upon a man, lest he should be regarded with even very much 
greater dread than that with which lepers are regarded ina 
country where leprosy prevails. Probably ncthing in this 
world is more dreaded than this capacity for inspiring dread. 
Men who could face calmly not only death but violent pain, 
cannot without terror contemplate that fear and repulsion 
which they inspire in those to whom, in the ordinary way, they 
are bound by the closest ties. That is the excuse for the 
Municipality of Baku in taking flight just when their services 
are most grievously needed. We will not suppose it due to 
sheer cowardice at the approach of pain and death, but rather 
to the dread of being shunned as if they were themselves the 
personification of the plague from which others recoil. Itis bad 
enough to have to run the gauntlet of any plague for yourself. 
But it is far worse to feel that instead of being regarded with 
trust and sympathy, youare the object of a positively anti-social 
panic,—that you repel those whom you had been aceustomed 
toattract, and find yourself surrounded by a zone of solitariness 
even more oppressive than it would be, if every other man had 
been accustomed to think of you as his enemy, or of himself 
as your hereditary foe. For when the social feeling of 
mutual trust and confidence is suddenly reversed, and men 
fnd themselves regarded, not as friends, but as mere 
physical conductors of danger, pain, and death, there is 
a sense of the preternatural about the situation which 
makes of the whole of life a nightmare from which it is 
impossible to wake up. We may be quite sure that at 
Baku and at the stations on the Volga at which the dreaded 
plague is now beginning to appear, the men who shrink from 
their responsibilities and try to abandon their fellow-sufferers 
before their fellow-sufferers have time to abandon them, are pos- 
sessed with a ghastly feeling that they are not only betraying 
their country, but attempting a kind of moral impossibility 
which involves something worse than the danger, pain, and 
death they are endeavouring to escape. They are endeavouring 
to escape from each other, and find that in making that attempt 
they have laid upon themselves a still more hopeless task, that 
namely, of vainly desiring to escape from themselves. They 
carry with them everywhere a sense of personal contamination 
which is worse than the sense of contagion from which they 
fly. Soon they will feel that even if they have succeeded in 
leaving the cholera behind them, they have not escaped a con- 
sciousness of cowardice and treachery which they would gladly 
exchange even for the very evil from which they fled. Of 
course we refer only to those who abandoned plain responsi- 
bilities, which they had voluntarily assumed, in their effort to 
shun the approaching plague. 


It is not an easy thing to realise, but it is perfectly true, 
that the dissolution of society is a much worse kind of plague 
than even the decimation of society, and that to encounter the 
latter prospect bravely is far easier in the end than to yield any 
ground at all to that anti-social panic in which the sense of 
humanity itself expires. Let a man once attempt to disen- 
cumber himself of his duties and responsibilities to others, in 
his dread of the dangers which they may involve, and he will 
soon find that he is pursued by shadows and phantoms even 
more paralysing and oppressive than the physical foe he 
has eluded. Tet him, on the other hand, brace himself up to 
face that foe, and to discharge his duty to the society to 
which he belongs, boldly and even punctiliously, and whether 
he pays the penalty or not, he will at least find strength in 
the conviction that he has done all in his power to resist that 
most insidious and terrible of all epidemics, the epidemic of 
moral panic, and the imbecility which always accompanies 
i. It is a pity that there is so little opportunity of 
rehearsing and enforcing a certain moral discipline under the 
‘pproach of moral danger, akin to the physical discipline of 
Which every trained soldier feels the advantage. Soldiers 
do not fly when the enemy approaches, but obey all their 
orders, even to the sacrifice of their life. We ought to have 
‘ome similar training to prepare us for the presence of any 


great social danger. If we had, we should not hear of such 
epidemics of suspicion as we sometimes observe on the eve 
of war in an excitable and ill-prepared country, or such 
accesses of terror as famine and plague bring to a physically 
exhausted and ignorant people. On board the ships of good 
Navigation Companies, there is a regular training in the drill 
proper for the extinguishing of fire. An alarm-bell is rung, 
all the men assume the stations which they would be 
obliged to fill in case of fire, the water-engines are made 
ready, the hose fitted to the water-supply, and every 
security is taken for doing punctually and accurately 
just what would have to be done if the fire had actually 
broken out. It is a pity that there could not be some 
analogous drill in the proper mode of meeting a great social 
danger like plague. A great deal depends on the attitude of 
mind assumed in the first onset of these perils. And a little 
preliminary discipline really affects that attitude of mind. If 
resistance to panic becomes the first thought of every one con- 
cerned, it is very likely to be the final thought. If, on the other 
hand, presence of mind is lost at first, it is seldom regained. 
The man who has learned the access of strength which danger 
itself brings with it when it is calmly confronted, is never 
likely to give way to panic. The mere act of resistance and 
defiance is itself too inspiring, too delightful even, to admit of 
the neglect of any great opportunity of executing it. Words- 
worth, in delineating the character of “ The Happy Warrior,” 
has taught us this. The happy warrior, he says, is he— 





“ who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover, and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired ; 
And through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw.” 


Now, that is precisely the attitude of mind in which to 
confront any kind of social danger or panic, and if we could 
but be disciplined from childhood in the art of so 
meeting it, we should never see those disastrous flights 
from the field of battle in which so much more than life is 
lost,—honour, self-respect, peace. Of course the special 
difficulty of keeping presence of mind in the face of plague 
is that the imminent danger of those dearest to a man is 
added to the personal danger which the soldier incurs in 
battle. He must be undismayed not only in the midst of 
peril to himself, but in the midst of what he very probably 
regards as much greater peril to those on whose life his own 
happiness depends. And it cannot be denied that this adds 
vastly to the difficulty of the situation, and may even render 
it impossible, when facing such complicated dangers, to be, as 
Wordsworth says the true warrior should be, “happy as a 
lover, and attired with sudden brightness like a man in- 
spired.” Here, no doubt, is the true secret of the social 
scare caused by plague. Still, we have to learn to be 
strong enough not only to face death for ourselves, 
but to face it for those dearer to us than ourselves; and until 
this is learnt, no man’s disinterestedness has been fully 
tested. Where the whole structure and soundness of society 
are at stake, men must be willing to risk not only their 
own lives, but, so far as it is needful, even lives dearer to 
them than their own. Though they can hardly be expected 
under such a strain to feel all the thrill of the soldier’s joy 
in braving danger, they may at least preserve that equanimity 
and steadiness of heart and hand which are essential to the full 
command of all the resources for the conflict and the effective 
discharge of social duties. 


ANIMAL-PAINTING AT THE ACADEMY. 

iy the absence of any distinct school of animal-painting in 

England, such as exists in the most highly specialised 
form in Japan, and with very definite rules and traditions in 
France, the place of this most popular form of art in such a 
representative exhibition of pictures as that on the walls of 
the Academy is a little difficult to determine. The conclusion 
which a careful survey there suggests, is that the best work 
in animal-painting tends to fall into three main groups, in 
each of which the motive is sufficiently distinct. The first 
and most limited, but by no means the least successful ex- 
amples, are those in which animal portraits form the main 
motive of the picture, and in which the artist is content to 





base his appeal to the public on his skill in their delineation. 
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These subjects are often aided by subsidiary landscape of 
high merit. The work of Paul Potter and of Sir Edwin 
Landseer is perhaps the best known within these limits; and 
in the present exhibition, Mr. Davis, R.A., Mr. T. Sidney 
Cooper, Mr. Swan, and Mr. Calderon, jun., are in a sense 
their representatives, the two first excelling in the landscape 
accompaniments to their work, the latter relying mainly as 
yet on animal portraiturealone. A higher, perhaps the highest 
class of animal-painting, is that in which the animal subject 
is combined with human figures, and the whole arranged with 
a view to obtaining the maximum of effect from colour and 
composition. In this Mr. Briton Riviere excels; and while 
he lets his consummate mastery of animal forms pre- 
dominate in his compositions, his “Daniel” and ‘“ Adonis,” 
and “ The Dead Hector” in the present exhibition, show sin- 
gular power of composition, and of painting the human figure 
with dignity and correctness. Lastly, the introduction of 
animal forms in large compositions may be for purely deco- 
rative purposes. Typical examples of this class are the two 
pythons in Sir Frederick Leighton’s “ Garden of the Hes- 
perides,” and Mr. Solomon’s “ Orpheus,” respectively. But in 
each ease, realism of a kind will be in a measure the standard 
of success or failure; for even for decorative purposes, to 
reproduce the natural beauty of colour and texture, and the 
natural forms, has, asarule, been the obvious intention of the 
artist, and his success or failure may generally be measured 
vy the degree in which this correctness has been attained. 


Mr. Briton Riviere contributes four pictures to the ex- 
hibition. Two of these—‘The Tamer of Kings” (46), and 
“The Dead Hector” (242)—are of exceptional merit. The 
first is, however, less successful as a picture than the second. 
A rosy Cupid is seated on a lion’s back, the obvious intention 
being to secure the contrast between the soft flesh-colour of 
Cupid’s limbs and the tawny hide of the old lion. Thecolour- 
effect is admirable. Titian’s 

“ Flushed Ganymede, his rosy thigh 
Half-buried in the eagle’s down,” 
perhaps suggested the idea. But Titian’s soaring eagle knows 
very well what he is doing; while the natiral and dreamy lion 
seems all too unconscious of the somewhat substantial Cupid 
who is lolling on his back. The contrast of the real and the 
ideal is too violent. But “The Dead Hector” is open to no 
such criticism. The pale and shapely body lies prone on its 
face upon a flat heap of drifted sand by the shore, on which 
grow a few tufts of sea-blite and withered shrubs. The sand 
and sea are coloured by the cold, bluish light of late evening, 
and round the body a wolf is pacing, while another howls by 
the margin of the sea. The motive of the picture recalls that 
of his “ Daniel:” in both, the wild beasts are slinking round 
the figure of the man, and in each they are cowed by super- 
natural power. A third picture by the same artist, “The 
Haunted Temple” (38), is less pleasing, though the painting 
of the animal figures is perhaps even better. A bright light 
comes from a rock-cut temple, and two tigers crawling in 
front are attracted to the light. A beam which falls on the 
head of the leading tiger gives a strong effect of contrast 
with the moonlight in which the rest of the scene lies, and the 
forms of the creatures are full of life and movement. But 
the effect is a little “stagey,” and we prefer Mr. Swan’s lions 
drinking (544) for colour, if not for composition. ‘This picture 
will go far to justify the high estimate which foreign critics 
have formed of this very clever animal-painter. The tone of 
the whole work, a rich tawny-orange and blue, is extremely 
fine. The orange light from the sky is reflected in the pool 
in which a lion and lioness and two cubs are drinking, their 
tawny skins harmonising with the dusky yellow of sand, 
water, and sky. Beyond, are dark-blue mountains aud 
shadows, against which the lion stands as he raises his head 
from the pool. Mr. Swan has also a picture of leopards 
drinking. But in this the drawing is exaggerated, and the 
painting “sketchy.” The spots on the leopards’ hide have all 
the same value, which makes the creatures appear flat; and 
they have an appearance of exertion more to be expected from 
the effort of gnawing a bone than of lapping water. We 
question also whether leopards, or lions either, flatten 
themselves on the ground when drinking. Cats certainly do 
not: neither do those leopards and lions which we see 
quenching their thirst at the Zoo. Tigers are so far from 
being averse to wetting their feet, as these creatures appear 
to be, that they sit in the water in hot weather to cool them- 





as 
selves; and Sir Samuel Baker’shot one in that position, while 
its head only was above water. 

Mr. Davis, in his “ Trespassers,” has painted one of the 
best landscapes with cattle which has appeared in the Academy 
for some time. It is a scene on the high downs, on which a herd 
of cows have strayed from a distant upland pasture, and they 
are straggling into one of those lovely “ flower-prairies” which 
appear on land which has passed out of cultivation. Such 
fields, after a season or two, in which they are alternately a 
blaze of poppies or some one other flower, produce a mixeg 
summer crop of scabious, buttercups, yellow ranunculus, 
poppies, ox-eyed daisies, and red clover, over which tal] 
reddish grass waves knee-deep. Across this the cattle are 
straggling, and the two foremost stand, looking excited ang 
half-frightened, while a third pushes against them to urge 
them on. The distant hills are all waving with green corn; 
and the whole is a true and beautiful picture of natural life 
on the hills. Two other spictures by Mr. Davis, in widely 
different setting, are of nearly equal merit. The first 
(191) is a scene in a water-meadow in March, when the colts. 
foot is just coming into flower, and the distant downs are 
all bare and ready for spring sowing. Four white cart-mares 


‘and their foals are standing in the rough wind, or feeding 


by the spring among the mole-hills where the grass has begun 
to grow. The whole scene, the earth, the grass, and the white 
mares and dun foals, is light in tone, and’a’poetic and pleasing 
reminiscence of the bleak days of early spring. The “Summer. 
Time ” (665) represents a long green lane, bordered by high 
and straggling hedges, among which lambs and ewes are 
feeding, or sleeping. This picture has been blamed for being 
“almost too pretty.” But its absolute truth to Nature may 
perhaps excuse even its prettiness. Great bushes of elder 
and wild-rose in full flower border the lane, and under and 
among these the lambs have pushed their way, nibbling here 
a rose and there an elder-blossom, while others lie contentedly 
in little groups in the sun. Mr. Davis has taken the trouble 
to paint a “ hedge-bottom,” which most artists seem to think 
is made of something black, and full of shadows, to be avoided 
or slurred over. We may contrast with Mr. Davis’s lambs 
and green lane, Mr. Goodall’s fine picture of sheep-shearing in 
Egypt. The pinkish hue of the skin of the partially shorn 
sheep contrasts with the snowy whiteness of the back-turned 
fleece which the Egyptian shepherds“are rapidly stripping. 
In front lies a fleecy pile of wool upon a brown rug, and 
brown children, black Nubians, and indigo-robed Egyptian 
fellaheen make up a richly coloured and harmonious scene. 
Mr. Sidney Cooper, in spite of his fourscore years, sends some 
of the best work which he has contributed for some time. 
His ecattle-pieces are marked by all the merits and some of 
the faults which may generally be discerned in them. His 
realism in landscape, and minute painting of the figures, often 
gives a cold and hard appearance to the whole. He excels in 
painting the hides of animals, and nothing could be better 
done than the fleeces of his sheep, or the skin of the fine roan 
bull in his large picture, the “ Farm at Noon ” (238). But his 
cattle are somewhat conventional and rather too sleek; and, 
unlike Mr. Davis, he does not sufficiently distinguish between 
the shape and hides of old and young animals. His calves 
are little cows, his colts little horses; whereas it is not too 
much to say that not a hair on the body of a young ruminant 
animal is like that of the adult. Mr. Peter Graham’s shagg 
Scotch cattle driven down a misty glen (217) are painted 
with greater vigour, and with more truth of anatomy and 
movement. 

Far the best of the dog-portraits is “The Orphans,” by Mr. 
W. Frank Calderon. A large fawn-coloured deerhound lies 
with two small terrier-puppies held under its fore-paw. The 
lines of every bone and muscle are seen, and the body is full 
of spring and elasticity, as the big dog draws the puppies 
towards it. Yet there is nothing “anatomical” in the pictur’, 
and the texture of the coat, and painting of the head and ey®, 
are not inferior to some of Sir Edwin Landseer’s best work. 
Mr. Philip Stretton has a capital picture of young fox-hounés 
in the kennel (183), “ Happy Days,” and Mr. Herbert Dicksee 
another deerhound (987); and Mr. Horatio Couldery a kitten 
(759), which should be bought and given as a prize at the 
next Crystal Palace show. The audience of animals and 
birds who listen to Mr. Solomon’s Orpheus, are so poorly 
drawn and painted, that we hardly care to criticise ther. 
Perhaps the worst are the lions in the background. But bis 
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leaned 
python, which glides over the female figure in the foreground, 
is a careful study, though not equal to the gorgeous monster 
which twines round the tree in Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
«Garden of the Hesperides.” Hardly any colouring in 
Nature, except the tail of the peacock, is so rich and gorgeous 
as the skin of a python during the first few days after the old 
eoat has been shed; and Sir Frederick Leighton has done 
justice to the colour of the serpent, though he has not given 
to the skin the wonderful “bloom,” like that on the surface 
of a plum, which then adorns the python’s scales. Bird- 
painting hardly appears in the exhibition, and by far the 
best of the few examples is a small picture of sparrows 
by Mrs. Bolingbroke, which is as clever as a Japanese 
sketch, yet wholly Western in treatment. Mr. Peter Graham 
bas some good sea-fowl in his “Sea-Worn Rocks” (25), and 
Mr. William Weekes a capital study of geese (744). 

Among the sculpture, animal subjects become yearly more 
numerous. Mr. Macbeth’s “Horses of Duncan” are well 
modelled; but lack one quality for success in sculpture, a 
graceful outline. The model for an equestrian statue of 
Edward I., by Mr. Hamo Thornyeroft, is full of dignity; the 
horse and his mail-clad rider are thoroughly en rapport. 
Equestrian statues are so often failures, that this deserves 
consideration, if only to discern the qualities which make it a 
success. Among the good minor examples of animal forms 
in the sculpture gallery, are Mr. W. Tyler’s “ Dachshunds at 
Play ” (1,866), Mr. Henry Christie’s statuette of an elephant, 
and Mr. Robert Stark’s very clever bronze figure of an Indian 
rhinoceros, which suggests a favourable comparison with the 
realistic Japanese figures of that ugly though “ decorative ” 
monster. There can be no doubt that the painting and 
sculpture of animal forms show a steady improvement in this 
country,—a result mainly due to the care with which animal 
habits, as well as animal anatomy, are now studied. 





THE “MAGNETISM” WHICH DEPRESSES. 

AT O story among the scores embedded in that remarkable 
p book, “ An Englishman in Paris,” a book now admitted 
to contain the reminiscences of Sir Richard Wallace, has 
interested us like his description of his first interview with 
Napoleon IIf{. The future Emperor was then only a candidate 
for the Presidency, and the men present—Cavaignac, Thiers, 
Lamartine, and Victor Hugo—deceived by his weary manner 
and impenetrable look, and perhaps also by an instinctive 
dread or distaste, set him down either for an imbecile or a 
secret drunkard, an impression which spread fast and far 
through the diplomatists of Europe. For weeks none of the 
“well-informed ” would admit that he could be a man of even 
average capacity. Sir Richard, a keen observer who, though 
liable to dislikes, weighed the great personages of France in a 
eareful balance, shared for a moment in his friends’ im- 
pression, but after a few minutes’ watchfulness, decided 
that they were wrong, “that Louis Napoleon was himself 
the drug, and that every one who came in contact with 
him was bound to yield to its influence.” So strong was 
his impression, that he evidently regretted in after-life his 
failure to warn his political acquaintances; but at the time he 
was restrained by the dread of ridicule. Many years after- 
wards, when Napoleon was firm upon his throne, Minister after 
Minister, diplomatist after diplomatist, after months, or it 
might be years, of intercourse with the new ruler of France, 
eame to Sir Richard’s opinion; and it was, we believe, the 
true one. Louis Napoleon was not only a very able man in 
certain directions—he was no administrator, and a bad judge 
of men—but he was to a certain extent an original one, with 
eceasional flashes of insight; but he had in a high degree a 
quality which in a lower degree we believe to be common 
among men of certain kinds of ability, but which is seldom 
either described or discussed. His presence positively lowered 
the intellectual force of those to whom he spoke, so that they 
talked and advised, and above all planned, with less capacity 
than they naturally possessed. That seems a strange thing 
to say, but every one who is at all observant will admit its 
converse,—namely, that they know of men and women whose 
presence in a room, even if they are comparatively silent, 
definitely and perceptibly increases the intellectual brightness 
of all who are congregated there. The latter may hardly know 
the possessor of the influence, they may not be interested in 
his particular range of subjects, but they feel that they are 





at their best, and that it is somehow because of him, and this 
although they do not, it may be, attribute to him genius, 
or any exceptional mental power. This force, for it amounts 
in some men to a force, is said to have been possessed to an 
amazing extent by the Marquis Wellesley ; and the writer has 
heard it attributed, among men more recently deceased, to Pro- 
fessor Palmer, whom, however, he did not personally know. It 
is, we believe, the secret of much success in life, and of many pre- 
motions which seem inexplicable to the outside world, but 
which are defended by all in personal contact with the pro- 
moted man, including those whom he has superseded. As 
between individual and individual, its strength is frequently 
quite amazing, and is commented on in the constant remark 
that So-and-so is nothing comparatively, unless Such-a-one is 
by his side, So-and-so being all the while much the greater 
man. We do not believe, indeed, that the fact will be denied, 
nor is it usually wondered at, the usual explanation, personal 
sympathy, being accepted as sufficient—it is not sufficient by 
any means, but that is not our subject just now—and if this 
exhilarating influence exists, why not its opposite ? 


The opposite is, however, rarely admitted frankly, ex- 
cept as regards the relation of individuals. The man 
is lucky who has never had a friend or kinsman whose 
presence he felt to depressing, whom, though he 
might respect him, or like him, or use him, he felt to 
be the source of some influence which depressed his 
own energy or keenness of perception, who was, in fact, Sir 
Richard Wallace’s “opiate” incarnate in the flesh. A man 
of that kind, whose influence extends to every one with whom 
he is brought in contact, is, of course, more seldom met with; 
but we are convinced, as every intimate of Louis Napoleon 
was, that he exists, and to explain him is a most difficult in- 
tellectual problem. Universal fear will of course explain 
him, and does explain him in Prince Bismarck’s case, whose 
colleagues, when he was in power, always seemed stupider in 
his presence; but these men do not always excite fear. 
Louis Napoleon frightened nobody, and was in no degree 
overbearing. The man in ancient history who must have 
borne mentally the closest resemblance to him, Tiberius 
Cesar, scattered death wholesale for inadequate reasons; 
but Louis Napoleon was essentially kindly to all but sus- 
pected assassins, pardoned grave errors with too much 
readiness, and was as completely without his great uncle’s 
liability to outbursts of ungentlemanly violence as he was 
without his fascination. He had not even a forbidding 
manner, in the sense that Sir Robert Peel had a forbidding 
manner, nor in the long array of charges flung in memoirs at 
his head, can we remember one of want of politeness. The 
dreary man, or rather, to coin a necessary word, the dreary- 
fying man, is generally polite, and, indeed, were he not, would 
in most men awaken, instead of repressing, intellectual power. 
Anger misdirects force, but does not make it torpid; and 
it is torpifying influence which we are discussing now. 
To allege want of “sympathy ” is no explanation at all. No- 
body of the group assembled round Sir Richard Wallace was 
seeking sympathy from the expectant President, or complained 
in any way of its absence, and, besides, if we comprehend the 
memoirs which refer to him, Louis Napoleon was not entirely 
unsympathetic, but usually sought from his interlocutors the 
light he did not get. We take it, want of sympathy was not 
Mr. Parnell’s special defect, though he must have had so much 
of Louis Napoleon’s peculiar quality. Extreme cunning, when 
perceptible, undoubtedly slightly stupifies those who watch it, 
because it throws them into the self-defensive attitude which 
is a momentary form of egotism ; but Louis Napoleon was not 
more cunning than a great many men who did not exercise his 
especial influence. Cardinal Mazarin did not stupify people, 
or Louis XI., the embodiment of that quality. Nor is extreme 
selfishness any sufficient clue, for the most perfectly selfish 
human being described in history, Louis XIV., is allowed by 
enemies as well as friends to have had a vivifying influence 
on all who could approach him close. We do not believe, in 
fact, that any explanation meets the facts, or that any is 
necessary except the plain one, that there are men whose 
minds, so to speak, exude a mental opiate. Nobody doubts 
for a moment that there have been and are men who 
ray out, as it were, a personal influence, which Americans 
rather absurdly describe as “magnetism,” and which in 
some places affects hundreds at a time. The great revi- 
valist preachers have possessed it; O’Connell could display 
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its possession over crowds who could not catch his words; Mr. 
Gladstone can and does manifest it at every step of his many 
speech-making progresses. It is not his words, for if it were, 
every speaker wanting the same response would have only to 
repeat them ; it is something that passes from him to the audi- 
ence, and that is felt momentarily by minds which do not agree 
with one word that he is saying. What passes we do not pre- 
tend to know, but that something passes which wakes 
an almost physical emotion, will be testified, we believe, 
by almost every reporter. If that is true, and nobody 
denies or even questions it, why in the name of analogy 
should not the soporific effect pass too, and the man, as Sir 
Richard Wallace phrases it, who has that gift or curse, be 
himself the opium-drug? Is it because he does not will it, and 
intensity of will must be one cause of the kind of effect which 
Mr. Gladstone produces, and which Whitefield produced 
before him? How do you know he does not will it? If we 
were to say clearly the thought which is in us, without dread 
of the incredulity which is in England applied to every so- 
called “mystical” opinion, we should say that he does 
will it, and that in every man who has this general 
soporific influence there is a secret dread and dislike 
of intellectual flash, a wish that those around him were 
not so bright, a fear, in fact, of intellectual danger. Louis 
Napoleon never thoroughly trusted a specially bright man in 
his life, except his half-brother, the Duc de Morny, and 
acutely dreaded, as well as hated, the greatest intellect near 
him, that strange example of intellect without character—we 
do not mean by character, goodness—Jerome Napoleon. The 
man who takes power out of you wishes to take it, just as the 
man who vivifies you wishes you to be more alive, that you 
may better understand, or sympathise with, or obey him. That 
is, we believe, the secret of the “opiate” influence of which 
Sir Richard Wallace spoke, and which is an influence not 
from words spoken, but from the power one character exer- 
cises on another. 





A NOVEL BREACH OF CONTRACT. 

T is so seldom that really poetic justice is done by a 
decision in the Law Courts, that we may be excused for 
expressing our pleasure at the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, in the case of “Mrs. Carlill v. the Carbolic Smoke- 
Ball Company.” The penalty that will be paid by the 
defendants will probably be a great deal heavier than that 
which was inflicted by the Judge; but then, broken promises 
have an uncomfortable way of bringing their own punish- 
ment quite irrespective of that inflicted by the law. The case 
itself is worth recapitulating. The Carbolic Smoke-Ball Com- 
pany issued, among other advertisements, one offering to pay 
£100 to any one who should have the influenza after using one 
of their smoke-balls, according to the printed directions sup- 
plied with it, three times daily for two weeks. It further 
announced that £1,000 had been deposited with the Alliance 
Bank in order to meet the claims of those who succeeded in 
catching the influenza under these conditions. The plaintiff, 
Mrs. Carlill, relying on this advertisement, and fearing 
the influenza, purchased a smoke-ball and fulfilled all the 
required conditions. That is to say, she inhaled it three 
times a day for two weeks. To judge from our own experience, 
twenty-five violent sneezes is the least result that can be 
expected from a single application. Therefore, we may sup- 
pose that in the course of those two weeks, this heroic lady 
suffered forty-two applications of the ball, and sneezed 
violently more than athousand times. After all, she caught 
the influenza. Now, as Mr. Justice Hawkins said, few sensible 
people would place much reliance in such an advertisement as 
had been issued by the defendants, which was intended to 
appeal, “not to the wise and thoughtful, but to the credulous 
and weak portions of the community.” Mrs. Carlill may have 
been credulous in that she did place reliance in it; but she cer- 
tainly was not weak, as the defendants have found out to their 
cost. She demanded the £100, and in her pursuit of it showed 
all that patient determination and persistent importunity of 
which only a woman is capable. Her first demand was met 
by a printed circular which imposed conditions that were not 
to be found in the original advertisement. The plaintiff was to 
come to the office of the defendants three times a day fora 
fortnight, and do her inhaling and her sneezing there, each 
visit being duly registered. Naturally the plaintiff would 
have none of these fresh conditions ; she repeated her demand, 





and after some correspondence, brought her action to claim 
the compensation to which she considered herself entitled. 


To the mind of a layman, unskilled in law, the justice of 
Mrs. Carlill’s claim was obvious. But then, English law has 
many unexpected turns for the litigant, and one has learnt to 
feel no surprise when a defendant, favoured by its techni- 
calities, escapes triumphantly and, as it seems, unjustly from 
its grasp. In this case the defendants relied solely upon 
certain legal points for their defence, for the facts of the case 
remained undisputed. We should be loth to characterise their 
first refusal to compensate Mrs. Carlill as shabby, because that 
would leave us no word whereby to describe their defence of 
that refusal. They simply contended tkat the promise was not 
legally binding upon them—or, in other words, that the promise 
was a sham one, which they had never had any intention of ful- 
filling. And in support of this contention, they argued, first, 
that there was no contract between them and the plaintiff; 
secondly, if there was such a contract, that it lacked a stamp: 
to make it legally binding; thirdly, that it was a wagering 
contract, and therefore not to be recognised by the law; and 
lastly, that it was a contract of insurance, which became void 
under a certain Act. There could have been no contract, 
they said, because there was no consideration, just as if the 
fortnight’s use of a smoke-ball, the forty-two inhalations, and 
the thousand and fifty sneezes were not sufficient consideration 
for anybody, setting aside the price that they had received for: 
that costly article. And if, indeed, there was no contract, what 
was the meaning of the £1,000 deposited in the Alliance Bank,. 
—‘ showing our sincerity in the matter,” as the advertisement 
said? Or was that deposit also an imaginary one,—a polite 
fiction for the use of advertisement? Mr. Justice Haw- 
kins could not accept this view of the matter, but gave: 
the defendants credit for more sincerity than they cared 
to claim for themselves, and ruled that there was a con- 
tract, constituted by the advertisement in the paper, and the 
purchase of a smoke-ball, and compliance with its conditions 
on the part of the plaintiff. And this being so, he further 
ruled that the contract, to be binding, did not require a stamp 
upon the advertisement. The idea of the agreement between 
the two parties wanting a stamp is delightfully ingenious, 
and not without a certain humour of its own when it is 
remembered what constituted that agreement. But the most 
interesting part of the judgment was the answer to the third 
objection raised by the defendants, to the effect that the con- 
tract was a wagering one—a bet, in fact—and therefore 
irrecoverable by law. Mr. Justice Hawkins is an authority 
upon betting transactions, and his clear definition of what 
constituted a wager and what did not, could not well have 
been put more concisely ; though with one part of it we cannot 
altogether agree. ‘It is essential,” he said, “toa wagering 
contract that each party may under it either win or lose. 
een eros If either of the parties may win but cannot lose, or 
may lose but cannot win, it is nota wagering contract.” That 
is to say, that ordinary pitch-and-toss is a wagering contract, 
but “Heads, I win; tails, you lose,” is not. For example, let 
us suppose that the odds on the University Boatrace: 
vary in a very violent fashion, and that A, having 
been foolish enough to lay 5 to 1 on Oxford with B, is also 
foolish enough to run after his money and lay him 10 to 4 on 
Cambridge. If Oxford wins, A loses £9, and if Cambridge 
wins, he loses only £1,—but he must lose in any case, and B 
must win. And yet, according to Mr. Justice Hawkins, that 
would not be a wagering contract; or rather, the transactions 
will be only wagering contracts when taken separately. Our 
example, of course, is of an extreme case; still, there are plenty 
of betting-books compiled by novices on the turf, the net 
result of which, before a big race takes place, shows very much 
the same certainty of loss. The idea, however, of Mrs. 
Carlill having won a bet by catching the influenza is a very 
sporting one; though surely people who are too virtuous to 
pay the bets that they lose, ought also to be too virtuous to 
make bets under such an insidious form as the defendants 
did. Their theory of betting, too, if generally accepted, 
would enable a good many people to escape from the 
payment of their debts. A man might give an order 
for ten thousand smoke-balls, for instance, dispose of them 
among the ignorant heathen, and then refuse to pay 
their price, alleging that he had merely betted with the Com- 
pany that they could not supply him with so many at atime. 
Really this plea would be just as rational as the other. As 
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to the contention that the contract was one of insurance, the 
Judge would not entertain it at all. Every loophole of escape 
was therefore barred to the defendants, and it must be con- 
fessed that some of their attempts at escape were hardly 
dignified. Mr. Justice Hawkins found for the plaintiff, with 
costs. 

We sincerely congratulate Mrs. Carlill upon her victory, 
and we trust that the satisfaction that it must bring her, will 
in some degree compensate her for her experiences with the 
gmoke-ball and the influenza. Her determination to have her 
“rights” does her the very highest credit. Nine men out of 
ten who caught the influenza under these circumstances 
would never have tried to get that £100, which they would 
have suspected of being more or less apocryphal, and im- 
possible of attainment. The tenth might have applied 
for it, but would probably have allowed himself to be baffled 
by the first refusal. But Mrs. Carlill was not a man, and her 
ideas of justice, being womanly, were far more decided. She 
might have been credulous in the first instance, when she 
trusted to the advertisement; but having trusted to it, she 
showed herself magnificently incredulous as to the possibility 
of a failure in the law, and her incredulity in this respect 
showed itself to be fully justified. In cases of this kind, 
most people are inclined to shrug their shoulders, and 
exclain—having but a half-hearted faith in the power of 
the law—‘ Well, we have been done: there is nothing more 
to be said.” The fact is, that it is not difficult for—a sharp 
practitioner, let us say, to escape from informal contracts 
by pleading a technical flaw in them. Sometimes we 
cannot regret that it should be so. Take the well-known 
case of “Shylock v, Antonio and another.” In that action, 
the defendant escaped from the plaintiff’s claim by means 
of a simple legal quibble. It is true that the plaintiff's 
claim was an iniquitous one; but the judgment given was 
based upon a technical flaw in the contract, and not upon 
its iniquity. And as Antonio escaped then, so do many 
defendants, less deserving, escape still; for the law has many 
wide meshes of which an astute man may avail himself. None 
of them, fortunately, have proved big enough to allow the 
passage of a Carbolic Smoke-Ball @ompany which makes 
promises and does not perform them. Happily for the 
Company, it must still have, we suppose, £900 left of the 
deposit in the Alliance Bank, so that other claimants, who will 
now perhaps arise, will not find it altogether unprepared to 
meet their demands for compensation with a fitting generosity. 
Few advertisements have been quite so costly, and so doubt- 
fully beneficial, as this one. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S IRISH POLICY. 


{To tHE Epitor OF THE “ SPEcTaAToR,’’ | 


Sir,—Whatever may be the result of the General Election, 
Mr. Gladstone’s exposition of his Irish policy, given at Edin- 
burgh on June 30th, will continue to be a document of the 
highest interest and importance. Have you room in your 
columns for the following observations upon it ? 

(1.) It seems to me to be worthy of notice that Mr. Glad- 
stone still holds by bis Bill of 1886. The exclusion of repre- 
sentatives of Ireland from the British Parliament was felt 
to be a vital element of the policy of that Bill. What this 
exclusion meant has been clearly seen by the English people. 
It was cutting Ireland adrift. Mr. Parnell was in favour of 
it. The English Gladstonians have been declaring emphati- 
cally against it. They will not have Home-rule of that sort. 
Representatives of Ireland are to be retained at Westminster 
in order that Ireland may still be under the control of the 
British Parliament. Mr. Gladstone “defers to the voice of 
public opinion,” but he retains his own view. ‘That was 
not our opinion, but it was an opinion with respect to which 
we felt that the country was entitled to impose it upon us 
if it thought fit.” Mr. Gladstone is ready to try the task 
imposed upon him, and to surrender his own deliberate 
jadgment. The statesman whom his followers are commis- 
sioning to frame for them a scheme of Home-rule for Ireland, 
1s one who still believes in a Home-rule policy which in their 
view would be disastrous. 


(2.) However disastrous that policy would have been, it had 








the advantage of being summary and workable. It might 
have been very bad for Ireland to be left to itself; there 
might have been a risk of war between Great Britain and 
Ireland; but it was a simple policy. Ireland fara dase. In 
the plan of giving Ireland a Parliament and an Executive 
Ministry, and at the same time retaining the control of the 
British Parliament and Ministry over Irish affairs, Mr. Glad- 
stone admits there are serious difficulties, of which he offers 
usas yet no solution. Are there to be as many representatives 
of Ireland as now? Whynot? The English electors have 
not the fewer representatives in Parliament because they have 
County Councils; and the Pall Mall Gazette has lately said 
that the Unionists, in accepting the London County Council 
and objecting to such a Parliament as the Gladstonian candi- 
dates intend to give to Ireland, are straining out a gnat and 
swallowing a camel. Mr. Gladstone hopes that the control to 
be exercised by the British Parliament over Ireland will be no 
more real than that exercised by it over the great Colonies, 
But apart from other distinctions, there would be this essential 
difference, that the Colonies have no representatives at West- 
minster. With representatives of the “implacable” Ivish 
Unionists in the House of Commons, with taxes paid to the 
English Government, with the Customsand the military force 
of Ireland under the administration of Great Britain, with the 
assumption that the British Parliament is to protect every 
Irishman from wrong, how are Irish affairs to be kept for a 
single week out of the House of Commons ? 

(3.) I think that it is in this speech for the first time that 
Mr. Gladstone has admitted that the Customs belong properly 
to Irish affairs. At the same time, the object of Home-rule 
now, as in 1886, is “to give Ireland full and effective control 
of her own properly local affairs.” Now, the English electors 
have been incessantly assured that the Irish are to be forbidden 
to manage their Customs. How are the two conditions to be 
reconciled ? Mr. Gladstone’s answer is, that the Irish 
Nationalists are such patterns of sweet reasonableness, of 
Christian delight in conceding, that they themselves ask to 
have their rights denied them. O sanctasimplicitas! Another 
right which I suppose they will prefer to have denied to them, 
is the command of a force necessary for the preserving of 
order. From the character Mr. Gladstone gives of the im- 
placable Irish Unionists, he must expect that they will want a 
good deal of coercing, and though he is pleased to call them 
“a handful of persons,” they are supposed to amount toa 
third part of the population. Is there a more elementary 
duty of a national Government than to keep order? Is there 
a more obvious right, a more indispensable power, of such a 
Government, than the command of a sufficient force for this 
purpose? In laying down that the Irish Parliament and 
Ministry are to have the full and effective control of Irish 
affairs, the Gladstonians are announcing that the control of 
the Customs and of a military force is only to be withheld 
from them until they choose to demand it. 


(4). In the Local Government Bill for Ireland recently sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons by Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment, some provisions were inserted which were intended to 
protect minorities, and to reconcile the holders of property to 
the concession of considerable powers to the people. These 
provisions made the Bill, in Mr. Gladstone’s judgment, “ the 
most wanton and the grossest insult ever offered by a Legis- 
lature to a people.” But what were these provisions to the 
restrictions which Mr. Gladstone is ready to introduce into 
a Bill professing to give the rights of self-government to a 
free people? Here is a truer case of the gnat and the 
camel. Mr. Gladstone’s excuse is, that not the smallest 
objection has been made to these restrictions by the 
Nationalists. If these lambs are so much in love with 
denials 2nd restrictions, why were they as wolves to the 
innocent safeguards of the Local Government Bill? The 
explanation is obvious: they refused the Local Government 
Bill because they hoped to get Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule 
Bill. They are ready to accept that, however full of insults 
to a free nation, because they can reasonably count on 
obtaining very quickly from a Gladstonian Government all 
the powers to which Mr. Gladstone admits them to be en- 
titled.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


Kirkby Lonsdale, July 4th. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND HOME-RULE. 

[To rue Evitor oF THe “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—As a constant reader and adherent of the Spectator, I 
venture to express a regret that you should in your issue of 
July 2nd have qualified your praise of Mr. Balfour’s speeches, 
with a contradiction of his remark that “if Mr. Gladstone 
had not been put in a minority in 1885, we should never have 
heard of Home-rule.”’ 

Doubtless Mr. Gladstone asked of the country a good 
majority in order that he might he independent of Irish 
Members in dealing with the Irish Question, adding that no 
Government ought to be in the position of having to pander 
to the Irish vote. But there was no word of Home-rule; the 
“ Authorised Programme ” gave no hint of Home-rule; and at 
the end of the Session of 1885, he desired to renew some of 
the provisions of the Crimes Act (which, by-the-bye, the Con- 
servatives allowed to expire). This did not sound like Home- 
rule! The Old Parliamentary Hand had two strings to his 
bow, if he said aught to the contrary to “many who know”! 

It was only after the decisive defeat in November, 1885, 
that by tentative notices in the Press, made only to be dis- 
that claimed, we began to be aware that Home-rule might be 
Mr. Gladstone's mode of dealing with the Irish Question; and 
it was not till Christmas, or later, that it was clearly under- 
stood that to bring in a Home-rule Bill was his intention if 
returned to power, and his offer to Lord Salisbury of his sup- 
port, if the latter would undertake the measure, was made at 
the same time. 

I have reason to recollect all the circumstances of the 
Election of 1885, for, impressed with the justice of his appeal 
for a good majority, I gave my humble support to the 


Liberals in three or four constituencies, despite the cry. 


against Mr. Gladstone about Gordon and Egypt, which 
affected many Liberal votes. I fear that I shall never again 
do so.—I am, Sir, &c., LIBERAL UNIONIST. 





RAVACHOL AND His CREED. 

[To THE Ep1iToR OF THE ‘‘ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Nothing could be more just than your appreciation 
(in your issue of June 25th) of the “defence” set up by 
Ravachol at his recent trial for the murder of the “ hermit ” 
at Montbrison. And does it not strike you that we have here 
an extraordinary example of the truth that “ extremes meet” ? 

Before any civilisation existed, and man was in his natural 
quasi-animal state, each, being free to act as he thought best, 
acted exclusively in his own interest, from his own point of 
view, and the hand of every man was against his brother. 
There was neither security of person nor property ; the victory 
was to the strongest (who was best able to secure his 
“rights ”’), and the devil took the hindermost. In fact, “any- 
thing was lawful so that J might not suffer.” 

Gradually, as man’s intelligence developed, he discovered 
that it was more profitable to obtain security by laying aside 
some of his “rights,” and thus by union to obtain strength. 
And this fundamental social truth working and developing 
through the ages, man has reached his present state of 
“civilisation,’—in some respects surely marvellous. One 
result, however, has been this: that as, through the effects of 
civilisation, each individual man becomes more educated and 
reaches a higher level of intelligence, he considers his right to 
have his voice more heard in the government of the mass as 
increasingly better established, and the necessity of suppres- 
sing his individual claims, for the general good, as increasingly 
less evident. Thus we arrive at various questions of which 
perhaps not the least harmless, in our present stage of civili- 
sation, is the cry for “One man, one vote.” This, however, 
is a different question. The result to which our attention is 
so strongly drawn by Ravachol, and all the many Socialists 
of his type, is the effect produced by these principles working 
on brains insufficiently prepared to receive them and 
rushing to conclusions, logical perhaps where logic is very far 
from being one of the principal forces to be brought to bear. 

“ One man is as good as another,” is the gospel continually 
preached nowadays. That being so, say the Socialists, my 
right to live is as good as any other man’s, and if I am dying 
from starvation, I have as just a right to the food of any other 
man (especially if he be weaker than I) as he has, and if he will 
not give it me, my right to kill him, if I can, and take it is clear. 
“ Anything is lawful so that J may not suffer.” So that one of 








the results of our high civilisation is to produce “ throw-backs” 
to man in his original uncivilised state. So do “extremes 
meet.”—I am, Sir, &e., 


Constantinople, June 25th. VINCENT CAILLARD. 





SAGACITY OF THE HORSE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SprcraTor.’’] 
Sir,—An instance of the extraordinary sagacity and fidelity 
of a horse may interest the readers of the Spectator. The 
account appeared in the Pioneer of India two or three 
months ago, and was reproduced in the Royal Engineers’ 
Journal on June Ist. I quote from the latter paper: 
— ‘With reference to the murderous attack made upon 
Lieutenant Robertson, R.E., by a youthful Ghazi at Gulistan, 
it appears that the former was out riding and was joined by 
the Ghazi, who was also on horseback. Both entered into 
friendly conversation, and shortly afterwards put their horses 
to a trial of speed, in which Lieutenant Robertson outstripped 
his rival, when the Ghazi, being a short distance behind, sud- 
denly drew his tulwar and inflicted a severe gash on Lientenant 
Robertson’s neck, and otherwise wounding his hand, which he 
had raised to ward off the Ghazi’s attack. ..... It is stated 
that when Lieutenant Robertson fell off his horse, and was 
lying on the ground, bleeding profusely, the faithful animal 
protected his master from further injury by kicking at the 
Ghazi and attempting to bite him. But for this remarkable 
behaviour on the part of Lieutenant Robertson’s horse, it is 
supposed that the Ghazi would have probably hacked Lieu- 
tenant Robertson to death.” 

I hear from a private correspondent that this account is 
quite accurate, and also that two Indian boys, hidden among 
trees close by, saw the attack made on Mr. Robertson, and 
managed to stop a passing train. The Ghazi at once rode off, 
but was caught soon afterwards, identified, and sentenced to 
be hanged. The wounded officer was put into the train, and 
taken to the hospital at Quetta, where he was recovering from 
the severe injuries he had received.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. E. 8. 
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POETRY. 


LINES TO OUR NEW CENSOR. 
[Mr. Oscar Wilde, having discovered that England is unworthy 
of him, has announced his resolve to become a naturalised 
Frenchman. | 








AND wilt thou, Oscar, from us flee, 

And must we, henceforth, wholly sever ? 
Shall thy laborious jeux-d’ esprit 

Sadden our lives no more for ever ? 


And all thy future wilt thou link 

With that brave land to which thou goest ? 
Unhappy France! we used to think 

She touched, at Sedan, fortune’s lowest. 


And you’re made French as easily 

As you might change the clothes you’re wearing 
Fancy !—and ’tis so hard to be 

A man of sense and modest bearing. 


May fortitude beneath this blow 
Fail not the gallant Gallic nation ! 

By past experience, well we know 
Her genius for recuperation. 


And as for us—to our disgrace, 
Your stricture’s truth must be conceded : 
Would any but a stupid race 
Have made the fuss about you we did? 
W. W. 








BOOKS. 


—@——— 

STENDHAL’S “LETTRES INTIMES.”* 
THE intrepid dandy who shared in the campaign of Prussia 
and the retreat from Moscow, affected a cavalier indifference 
to the reception of his score of volumes of printed causeries 
and whimsies. Sixty, or a hundred at most, of the happy few 





* Stendhal: Lettres Intimes, Paris; Oalmann Lévy, 1892, 
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were a fit audience for the present, and fame would be assured 
towards the end of the century. His prevision was correct. 
MM. Taine, Zola, and Bourget have kept interest alive in 
Stendhal (Henri Beyle); naturalists and psychologists have 
affiliated themselves to him in such manner as they have been 
able, and Stendhalian fanatics are said to exist. The author 
whom academic critics and those who plume themselves on 
their delicacy and refinement, ignore or disparage, has lately 
been elected to the ranks of the “ Grands Ecrivains Francais ” 
in Messrs. Hachette’s series, and successive posthumous 
publications further the comprehension of the complicated 
elements of the character of this man of letters who delighted 
in not being a man of letters. But what sre the claims of 
Stendhal to admiration? The father of psychologists has only 
analysed his own temperament, and even in his two great 
novels, La Chartreuse de Parme and Rouge et Noir, the heroes 
are simply Stendhal as he would have been under the circum- 
stances narrated. Perpetually exercised about the psychico- 
physiological machinery of women, he has only two types to 
give us,—the gaily passionate, as the Duchesse of Sanseverino ; 
and the tenderly passionate, as Madame de Rénal, Armance 
and Clelia Conti. It is true M. Rod discovers a third variety ; 
but surely Mathilde de la Mole and the heroine of the posthu- 
mous Lamiel are only disguised Julien Sorels, Stendhals in 
skirts. The interest is rather in the man than in his works, 
the man with his “temperament of fire; and the timidity 
analysed as Cabanis,” with his intense vivacity of sensibility, 
his self-confessed disinclination and inability to describe any- 
thing but his ownsensations. It is the dilettante, the French- 
man “ Italianate,” as the Elizabethans would say, that piques 
our curiosity ; the robust materialist who was at the same time 
timid and sensitive; the philosopher who reduced life to the 
search for personal happiness; the theorist who defined beauty 
to be the “ promise of happiness,” and found in music “the 
food of love;” the Heine-like politician who adored Napoleon 
and hated tyrants, Republican by principle and aristocratic 
by instinct; the precursor of “ Romanticism” who pitted 
Shakespeare against Racine, and yet despised the emphatic 
vagueness of Chateaubriand, Lamartine, and Hugo; the 
lover of energy and passion; the native of Grenoble whose 
tomb is inscribed: “ Arrigo Beyle, Milanese.” 

This newly unearthed collection of his youthful letters to 
his sister Pauline, from 1892 to 1815, if it does not place 
Stendhal in any new light, at least displays in him an unex- 
pected amiability. Stendhal could have no interest to startle 
his sister with insincere paradoxes, or adopt the reserve the 
advantages of which he valued so highly. According to his 
principle, similarity of character means agreement of opinion, 
just as difference engenders hatred. The brother finds in his 
sister his own adored qualities; they resembled each other, and 
therefore loved; and the aim of his letters is to strengthen this 
resemblance by imparting the results of the education he was 
giving himself. Happiness is the chief good, and he finds 
that the degree of culture is identical with the degree of 
susceptibility to happiness. Therefore his letters resolve 
themselves into exhortations to “ virtue,”—i.e., the apprecia- 
tion and exercise of qualities useful to herself, to the re- 
jection of all unexamined “ prejudices,” and a sort of familiar 
course of what he calls “literary metaphysics” and “‘ideo- 
logy.” He recommends poets, historians, and philosophers 
who illustrate to his liking the effects of the passions on man. 
And ideology is precisely that knowledge of man which con- 
sists in the study of the manners of the century, as they are 
varied by climate and nationality, and of the method of attain- 
ing happiness in accordance with one’s temperament. His 
beloved Tracy’s Idéologie, and the “ great truth ” of the sensa- 
tionalists, that thinking is feeling, that all ideas come from 
the senses, he demonstrates to his own satisfaction, and pre- 
sumably to that of his sister. What will be the result of the 
education she is imbibing at his hands? “The science of man 
will render you the most witty woman of Paris at sixty. If 
we have the good fortune to live, we will dwell in the same 
house, and spend our evenings in making lists of the passions,” 
&e., according to the divisions he sends for her guidance and 
annotation. To obtain this delightful existence, it is necessary 
that his sister should be married, for marriage is as necessary 
for the happiness of women as it is prejudicial to that of men ; 
marriage means liberty. But he is afraid lest, being of a noble 
and therefore melancholy spirit like himself, she should be 
romanesque,—that is, should believe in illusions, expect more 





from men than they can give, desire a St. Preux ora Grandison 
for a husband. “ We who have the inappreciable happiness to 
be passionate must learn to repress passions which we can 
probably never satisfy, and strengthen those we can, and we 
shall be happy,”—i.e., able to enter society, the passport 
to which is “ much wit,” illuminating “the ordinary subjects 
of conversation, which are man and his passions.” To attain 
this, she must marry a well-to-do bonhomine, who is not a 
tyrant, one inferior to herself, whom she can lead as she 
wishes. Only she must learn the art of making her husband 
believe that he is more clever than herself, just as, in society, 
she will practise that hypocrisy which is necessitated by the 
incorrigible universal “ vanity” of the French, who only like 
those by whom they are amused and flattered, and detest any 
one too manifestly superior. Therefore, she will hide her 
culture, and laugh at it if detected, reserving it for the secret 
gratification of her sensibility, for “‘ without sensibility there 
is no happiness.” 

Once or twice Stendhal has to reproach his sister for 
having “the defect of strong souls—eccentricity and lack of 
self-control ;” and for a very Stendhalian escapade, which, 
however, did not prevent her marriage. But the preceptor 
could not follow his own advice. It was in vain that he laid 
down his “ luminous principles,” his maxims on which he would 
have her reflect, as “it is only common sense that tells in 
the long-run.” “The body and the head are the valets 
of the soul, and the soul obeys the Ego, which is the 
desire for happiness.” Only, unfortunately, the alliance 
of the body and the head, and the guidance of the former by 
the latter, is very unstable. Prudence, “ whose other name is 
artifice,” is forgotten by the sage Stendhal; he fails to apply 
his principle of avoiding offence to the vanity of others, and 
judged others by himself. He notes, or would like to note, 
as he grows older, that he becomes less passionate and more 
reasonable; with time he hopes to be able to proceed more 
steadfastly along the road to happiness, learning not to think 
of what is unpleasant, and to laugh at what is wearisome. He 
confesses his constant failure, this terrible self-opinionated 
wit and languorous cicisbeo, never able to dictate to his tem- 
perament, even though “ many misfortunes which I have not 
told you, because they happen daily and are too long to 
explain,” had opened his eyes. ‘ How cold is knowledge com- 
pared with feeling.” Reason might lay down its laws, but 
the “ detestable originality ” of his character upset all pre- 
conceived plans of conduct. He could not refrain from openly 
detesting a “fool,” and therefore lost that reputation the 
need of which he impresses on his sister, “ established, it is 
true, by the opinion of the greatest number,—i.e., by fools.” 

It could not be supposed that this self-appointed Mentor, 
in his undress inculcations and demonstrations of “ Beylisme,” 
would fail to scatter broadcast in his letters those strongly 
felt axioms and maxims which rouse at least a desire to con- 
tradict, if nothing else. For example, Stendhal’s first aim is 
to escape ennui. He believes in the force of will and the 
power of acquired habit. “If a man is wise, he is happy; if 
he is not wise, he is a bore to himself and unhappy. Ennui is 
only pardonable at your age when one has not yet learnt to 
avoid it; later, the man who is a bore to himself is a fool, and 
a nuisance to others, and, consequently, is driven to solitude.” 
The conclusion is to laugh at all things, to affect gaiety, and 
thus attain it insensibly; to feed the passions, the presence 
of which is dangerous perhaps, but effectually banishes ennui. 
Again, here is a watchword, given in 1804, for psychologists 
who love not the sensational in novels: “ Adventures signify 
nothing; they excite, and nothing more, and are only good to 
be forgotten afterwards.” And here is a warning for the 
naturalists that were to come: “If novelists were to show 
the world as it is, they would inspire horror, and produce, 
even in readers of the same way of thinking, an impression 
of melancholy which these would like to avoid.” Again, in 
his wish to prevent his sister from taking the idealists too 
seriously, he bids her notice that “all moralists who have 
written on mankind are ill-humoured,—they were unhappy, 
sad by character; in short,old men spiteful against the 
young whose pleasures they could no longer partake. .... . 
Society has been described by people who, no longer con- 
tributing to its pleasures, received none from it...... 
Society is gay, and all moralists are sad. You have doubt- 
less felt the greatest disgust at the smell of the edibles which 
would have delighted you an hour before dinner. So with 
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the world; philosophers who no longer love women—the 
charm of life—are like satisfied diners trying to describe the 
pleasures of hungry travellers just arrived.” That is Stendhal 
tout pur, to be rejected or accepted at discretion. 





WASHINGTON IRVING’S “ ALHAMBRA.”* 
THERE is something which strikes one immediately as being 
eminently fitting in the sumptuousness of this edition of The 
Alhambra, which has just been issued from the deservedly 
renowned Knickerbocker Press. An édition de luxe de- 
mands more than a mere esthetic justification. Costliness, 
splendour, or even beauty of production does not attract, and 
may even positively repel, when employed in the factitious 
adornment of that which is unworthy or insignificant. “I 
would not,” said Charles Lamb, “dress a set of magazines in 
full suit ;” and when one reads in the publishers’ advertise- 
ments that twenty-five copies of Mr. Smith-Robinson’s Pant- 
ings of Passion have been printed on large paper and bound in 
vellum, we are conscious that our sense of the eternal fitness 
of things has suffered outrage. A book may be even good of its 
kind, and yet the kind may not lend itself to that decorative 
treatment which the printer, the binder, and the illustrator have 
to bestow. No person of even moderately well-regulated mind 
would care to see the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, or the 
Religio Medici, or In Memoriam, decked out in the purple and 
fine linen of the book-market: when we would hold converse 
with such an intimate of the spirit as any one of these, we 
cannot feel truly at home with him while he is attired in the 
garb of the court or the salon,—his vesture must needs be the 
simple, familiar one in which he first made himself known to 
us. 

The work of Washington Irving, especially as it is repre- 
sented in The Alhambra, does not so insistently demand a 
homely simplicity of setting. One of Bohn’s shilling editions 
will amply satisfy us; but when we take in hand the two 
handsome volumes of the Darro edition, with its fine paper, its 
perfect typography, its rich margins, its pleasant illustrations, 
and its luxurious binding, our added satisfaction testifies to an 
implicit recognition of harmony between the soul of literary 
work and the beautiful body with which the publishers have 
invested it. There are some men, some women, and some 
books which, while comely and pleasant at all times, are seen 
at their best en grande tenue; and among the last are the 
books of Washington Irving,—they have, with all their in- 
stinctive ingenuousness, a certain picturesque dignity which 
gains an additional charm from a vesture that accentuates it, 
and enables it to show itself for what it is. 

Irving belonged to a period when it was the fashion to say 
that American literature had no individuality, that it was a 
purely parasitic growth, that it was, in a word, European 
literature writ small. Even patriotic Americans themselves 
repeated the platitude or the truism with that falsetto chuckle 
with which a sensitive person will sometimes repeat a joke 
against himself, as if he enjoyed the humour of it so much 
tbat the personal application was a thing of no account. No 
one who has read that pungent essay, “On a Certain Con- 
descension in Foreigners,” could possibly accuse James 
Russell Lowell of lacking a stiff American upper-lip ; but it 
was he who wrote A Fable for Critics, with its mordantly 
humorous statement of the low independent vitality of 
American literature :— 

“ By-the-way, ’tis a fact that displays what profusions 

Of all kinds of greatness bless free institutions, 

That while the Old World has produced barely eight 

Of such poets as all men agree to call great, 

And of other great characters hardly a score, 

(One might safely say less than that, rather than more), 
With you every year a whole crop is begotten, 

They’re as much of a staple as corn, or as cotton ; 

Why, there’s scarcely a huddle of log-huts and shanties 
That has not brought forth its own Miltons and Dantes; 
I myself know ten Byrons, one Coleridge, three Shelleys, 
Two Raphaels, six Titians (I think), one Apelles, 
Leonardos and Rubenses plenty as lichens, 

One (but that one is plenty) American Dickens, 

A whole flock of Lambs, any number of Tennysons. 

In short, if a man have the luck to have any sons, 

He may feel pretty certain that one out of twain 

Will be some very great person over again.” 

Washington Irving may be regarded as the first to strike 
the distinctively American note; but his individuality, both 
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national and personal, was so urbane and unaggressive, that 
for long it was hardly recognised, and it was the custom of 
critics to dismiss him briefly as a Western Addison. The 
characterisation had a rough truthfulness, for in a certain 
turn for observant reflection, or reflective observation, the 
Englishman and the American had much in common. Ip 
both there was an attractive combination of genial familiarity 
and fine breeding; but the nature of the latter was a goil 
of greater warmth and richness than that of the former, 
and its growths had a wealth of leafage and depth of colour 
which the other could not emulate. Irving is more human 
than Addison, more of a man, and less of a mere man of 
the world, and more, too, of a poet, with the poet’s quick. 
ness of apprehension and sympathy. If, indeed, we would 
find for Irving a European kinship, we must, with Lowell in 
the poem already quoted, name among his forbears not only 
Addison, but Steele and Cervantes,—we must add some 
elements of a more primitive flesh-and-blood humanity than is 
to be found in the work of the gentle autocrat of the coffee. 
house, dainty and delightful as that work undoubtedly is. 

The imaginative side of Irving’s nature found its finest and 
most satisfying expression in those books that deal with the 
past, not after the method of the historian bent upon pre. 
senting his ordered sequence of ascertained fact, but after the 
freer method of the poetical artist who prizes the fact less for 
its own sake than for the associations of picture and sentiment 
which at his call crowd around it. Of such books, The 
Alhambra is at once the most characteristic and the most 
charming. Nowhere, perhaps, in the history of literary 
endeavour, do we find an instance of more complete harmony 
between a worker and his surroundings than that to be seen 
in the picture drawn in these pages of the traveller from the 
Far West pacing the courts of the old Moorish palace, finding 
within its walls an ark of refuge from the prosaic present, and 
evoking from its ancient architecture, saturated with grave 
history or gay romance, beautiful visions of the romantic, 
pictorial past of which it is a survival and a relic. 

There is a singular charm in the purely autobiographical 
chapters with which The Alhambra opens. It is a charm the 
secret of which lies in a fascinating combination of familiarity 
and remoteness. The New Yorker of the nineteenth century 
is, as it were, one of ourselves; his mental habit and outlook 
must needs be largely one with our own; and yet, amid 
scenery and properties which suggest the atmosphere of the 
Thousand and One Nights, he seems more truly at home than 
in the streets and houses of his own time and country, and 
his art is so truly expressive, that he makes us share his feeling 
of homeliness. The Addison in him betrays itself in the 
sympathetically humorous touches of description with which 
he calls up his immediate human surroundings—Mateo 
Ximenes, the dignified but garrulous “son of the Albambra,” 
old Maria, the “cockle-queen,” who is a veritable Sche- 
herezade in the matter of story-telling, and the pretty 
little damsel, Dolores, with her pet pigeons, which pro- 
vide a theme for one of the most perfect of his minor 
studies—but while one moment we are with him in the 
midst of these picturesque homelinesses, the next instant 
the scene is changed, and we find ourselves in a world where 
Addison would have been a bewildered alien, but where 
Washington Irving is still at home and at ease. We say the 
scene has changed, but that is hardly the right way of putting 
it. The background is there still, though with the restoration 
of a glory that long ago faded away; but the son of the 
Alhambra, the cockle-queen, and merry Dolores, with her 
truant pigeons, have vanished, and other figures than theirs 
move with old-world stateliness through the deserted chambers. 
Elizabetta of Parma works at her embroidery in the lady’s 
bower overlooking the little garden of Linderaxa ; the ghosts 
of the murdered Abencerrages, in their habit as they lived, pace 
the hall to which they have given a name; and the ill-fated— 
and, as Irving will have it, much-maligned—Boabdil el Chico 
passes despairingly through the gate which he was to re-enter 
no more. The illusion is perfect; the enchanter has had his 
way with us, and we too tread the floors of the Alhambra of 
the past. 

Every real classic—and among classics The Alhambra must 
surely be numbered—is in some measure a unique book. It 
refuses to submit to any but the most arbitrary classification ; 
we feel that it could only have been produced by one man, in one 
mood, in the midst of one environment. This book demanded 
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a . 
a Washington Irving in Spain as the condition of its being ; 


andas such a condition does not recur, the uniqueness remains 
It is the kind of work which troubles a conscientious librarian, 
who does not know whether he must enter it in class A, class 
B, or class ©, or in all three of them. It is historical, but it 
ig not a history; it isa personal record of wandering, yet no 
one would call it a book of travel ; it deals with the remains of 
antiquity, but it does not belong to the literature of anti- 
quarianis@ ; and though we have few more charming collec- 
tions of romantic legends, there would be something eccentric 
in a description of it as a work of fiction. And yet the charms 
of history, of travel, of antiquarianism, and of fiction, are all 
there; but they are present in a fine amalgam, fused together 
by the action of imagination, and cast in a new mould of 
beauty. No really sympathetic reader would express a pre- 
ference for the personal reminiscences, the descriptions, the 
historical fragments, or the old legends of Moorish Spain; 
for these things cannot without loss be sundered each from 
each,—all are essential to that pervading imaginative effect 
which every one can feel, and no one can adequately analyse. 

The present edition is not only luxurious but complete, 
being a reissue of that revised text of 1851 in which the 
somewhat hastily produced original work was improved and 
enlarged by the addition of papers which had formed part of 
the first scheme, but had in 1832 been thrown aside as deficient 
in needed finish of form. The beauties which will make these 
volumes dear to every book-lover have been referred to in the 
opening sentences of our review. The marginal framework 
of each page is the only adornment which does not wholly 
please us. The effect of the band of Indian red, with its 
designs in dull gold, is certainly rich and sumptuous, but it is 
too heavy, and after a time becomes unpleasingly monotonous- 
This is all the more to be regretted, because it must have 
added immensely to the cost of producing a very beautiful 
and otherwise faultless edition of a most delightful book. 





SIR CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY’S “CONVERSA- 
TIONS WITH CARLYLE.”* 

Any keen and sensible man’s book on Carlyle is sure to have 
an interest of its own, and Sir Charles Gavan Duffy is cer- 
tainly a keen and sensible man, though he views Carlyle with 
something of that excess of sympathy which this great 
imaginative writer had the power of inspiring in his friends. 
Sir Charles Duffy tells us that his object is to show how Car- 
lyle’s arbitrariness and imperiousness have been exaggerated 
by many of the modern delineations of him. And no doubt 
Carlyle, who had a very clear intelligence in judging of 
men, was quite sagacious enough to suppress his own gift 
for intellectual scorn, and to show himself self-restrained, 
generous, and affectionate towards any friend whom he 
heartily respected, and who sincerely admired his genius. 
Still, Sir Charles Duffy’s evidence in Carlyle’s favour must 
be taken, not as contradicting and exploding the abundant 
evidence of his imperiousness and scorn in bis relations with 
men who had not had the power to inspire him with respect, 
but only as demonstrating that there were many of his 
companions and friends with whom he could be very dif- 
ferent, and to whom he could show as hearty and genial a 
regard as they deserved. Carlyle was certainly not a modest 
man. He was well aware of his own genius, and when he 
was irritable, as he often was, he would show very little 
tenderness to the feelings of those whom he did not at heart 
reverence. But he had quite insight enough to control these 
feelings when he felt himself in the presence of a sincere 
friend who could stand up for himself, and whose friendship 
he knew that it would be easy to forfeit. There are plenty of 
evidences in these Conversations of his wonderful and vivid 
insight, and also of what he might himself have called his 
“mad artificialities,” if he had been able to contemplate himself 
with perfect impartiality. Let us take first, an instance of 
his high imaginative genius in this brilliant little sketch of 
Ireland which he sent to Duffy as editor of the Nation. 
Duffy very courageously and wisely inserted it,—indeed, the 
Nation under his guidance often showed a kind of courage in 
facing facts which very few Irish papers have exhibited in an 
equal degree :— 

“Treland for the present is not to be accounted a pleasant 
landscape. Vigorous corn, but thistles and docks equally vigorous ; 
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ulcers of reclaimable bog lying black, miry, and abominable at 
intervals of a few miles; no tree shading you, nor fence that 
avails to turn cattle—most fences merely, as it were, soliciting 
the cattle to be so good as not to come through—by no means a 
beautiful country just now! But it tells all men how beautiful 
it might be. Alas, it carries on it, as the surface of this earth ever 
does ineffaceably legible, the physiognomy of the people that have 
inhabited it: a people of holed breeches, dirty faces, ill-roofed 
huts—a people of impetuosity and of levity—of vehemence, im- 
patience, imperfect, fitful industry, imperfect, fitful veracity. 
Oh, Heaven! there lies the woe of woes, which is the root of all.” 
The last sentence is marked by that artificiality, that 
attitudinising tone, which enters into the very heart of 
Carlyle’s style, as well as his insight. There is throughout 
his writings that want of simplicity which makes his vividness 
so objectionable to those who cannot tolerate a certain self- 
consciousness and self-admiration. Take, for example, the 
following sentence in one of his letters to Duffy (then in 
Australia) :—“ Many people, as you may fancy, have criticised 
you to me; I answer always, ‘Yes, yes, and of all the men I 
saw in Treland, the two best, so far as I could judge, were Lord 
George Hill and Charles Duffy, even he and that other!’” 

The effect to us of the very Carlylish cock of the head in “even 
he and that other” with which the sentence concludes, is some- 
thing of this kind,—that Carlyle could not be content with 
giving his testimony without turning round upon himself, and 
contemplating with satisfaction and patting himself on the 
back for the noble veracity of the testimony he had given. He 
tells you his judgment, and then he strikes an attitude over it. 
Or take as another instance, this excellent piece of advice to 
Duffy to use his influence in Australia on behalf of immigra- 
tion, and notice how he turns his sentences :— 

“ A returned emigrant (newspaper editor, I think, but certainly 
a sensible and credible kind of man) gave me very discouraging ac- 
counts not long since of the state of immigration among you. ‘ Next 
to no immigration at all,’ reports he; ‘the excellent Duffy Land 
Law, made of even no effect’ by scandalous ‘ auctioneering jobbers ” 
and other vulpine combinations and creatures, whose modes and 
procedures I did not well understand. But the news itself was to 
me extremely bad. For the roaring anarchies of America itself, 
and of all our incipient ‘ Americas,’ justify themselves to me by 
this one plea, ‘ Angry Sir, we couldn’t help it: and we anarchies, 
and all (as you may see) are conquering the wilderness, as perhaps 
your Friedrich William, or Friedrich himself, could not have 
guided us to do, and are offering homes and arable communion 
with mother earth and her blessed verities to all the anarchies of 
the world which have quite lost their way.’ Australia, of a cer- 
tainty, ought to leave her gates wide open in this respect at all 
times; nay, it were well for her could she build a free bridge 
(‘flying bridge’) between Europe and her, and encourage the 
deserving to stream across. I pray you, if ever the opportunity 
offer, do your very best in this interest, and consider it as, silently 
or vocally, of the very essence of your function (appointed you by 
Heaven itself) in that Antipodal world! And excuse this little 
bit of preaching, for it is meant altogether honestly and well.” 
“Silently or vocally,” “in that Antipodal world,” are just, as 
it were, notes of admiration by which Carlyle calls attention 
to the vividness and intensity of his own insight. ‘ Don’t 
forget,’ they seem to say, ‘that I fully realise that you may 
either have to repress speech in order to succeed in encouraging 
immigration, or to exert your powers of persuasion. I realise 
it all, just as I do that you are at the Antipodes standing with 
your feet towards ours. Be sure I realise the situation exactly 
jn the advice I give you.’ That seems to us the real burden 
of these pleonasms which so often disfigure Carlyle’s style. 

Sometimes even, in his great straining for picturesque 
phraseology, he introduces adjectives which seem to us quite 
meaningless. For example :— 

“ Hospitable luncheon from this good editor, Duffy’s sub-editor, 
now, I think ;—in great tumult, in blazing dusty sun, we do get 
seated in the ‘Tuam Car, quite full and—Walker [introduction 
from Major Sterling, brother of John Sterling] recognising me, 
inviting warmly both Duffy and me to his house at Sligo, and 
mounting up beside me, also for Tuam this night,—roll prosper- 
ously away, Duffy had almost rubbed shoulders with Attorney- 
General Monahan ; a rather sinister polite gentleman in very clean 
linen, who strove hard to have got him hanged lately, but couldn’t, 
such was the bottomless condition of the thing called ‘ Law’ in 
Ireland.” 

Now, what does the italicised adjective “bottomless ” mean in 
vhis connection ? The fact that that law could not be enforced, 
did not prove it to be bottomless. A very unjust law, if that was 
what he intended to indicate, is not on that account bottomless. 
Neither is a law that does not suit the country bottomless. 
We really cannot conjecture what the adjective means. It 
looks to us like a contemptuously graphic expression, hastily 
caught at, and burled at the Irish law, without any particular 
fitness of any kind. Sometimes Carlyle’s detestation of 
abstract theory carried him into error of just the kind he 
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would in other cases have been the first to expose. For in- 
stance, he praises the Australian Colonies for their Pro- 
tectionist policy, and says: “ Nonation ever got manufactures 
in any other way.” (p. 218.) We should have thought that 
our own manufactures were got in another way. And as 
Carlyle was never weary of telling men that they should learn 
to understand themselves, and to do what their natural gifts 
best fitted them to do, we should have thought that he might 
have applied the same principle to external nature, and ad- 
vised Australia to do what her soii and climate best fitted her 
to do, and not what she was so unfit to do that she had to be 
helped out with all sorts of artificial restrictions. Yet that 
is the sum and substance of the doctrine of Free-trade on 
which he lavished so much scorn. 

On the whole, this is a pleasant and interesting book, but it 
shows Carlyle’s weaknesses plainly enough, as well as his 
great moral qualities and his singular genius. 





WAGNER UNVEILED.* 

THERE was no need for the late Mr. Ferdinand Praeger to 
set forth, as he has done in his preface, his qualifications to 
speak with authority about Wagner. No man in England, 
and few on the Continent, had better credentials. Praeger, 
who migrated to this country in 1834, was literally Wagner’s 
first friend and champion in England. As early as 1847, 
we find him engaged in collecting funds to keep Wagner 
afloat. It was largely owing to his exertions that the 
directors of the Philharmonic Society offered Wagner the 
conductorship of their concerts in 1855; and during the whole 
of Wagner’s stay in England in that year, Praeger placed 
his house and himself unreservedly at Wagner’s disposal, 
acting on many occasions asa buffer between Wagner and his 
employers, and championing his cause in the Press with an 
ardour which exposed him to violent abuse and obloquy. The 
late Mr. Davison, writing in the Musical World on June 30th, 
1855, bracketed Praeger with Liszt as “ madmen, enemies of 
music to the knife, who, not born for music, and conscious 
of their impotence, revenge themselves by endeavouring to 
annihilate it.” The intimacy then begun lasted without inter- 
ruption till the close of Wagner’s life. Indeed, Wagner him- 
self, who, except where his dogs and his mother were concerned, 
was, on Mr. Praeger’s showing, well nigh dcropyos, and regarded 
the most reckless sacrifices made by his friends in his behalf 
in the light of a virtue that was its own reward, paid a 
most exceptional tribute to Praeger’s service, at the banquet 
in London in 1877. Alluding to his visit to London twenty- 
two years earlier, he said: “ Then I had but one friend, one 
support, one who acknowledged and boldly defended me, one 
who has clung to me ever since with unchanging affection ; 
this is my friend, Ferdinand Praeger.” The truth of these 
words is amply vindicated by the contents of this book. 
Praeger was one of the truest and best of the many good and 
true friends of Wagner. But the sincerity of his affection did 
not blind him to the defects of his hero, and herein is to be 
found the unique value of this book. Hitherto, Wagner the man 
has been the subject either of virulent abuse, or of extravagant 
adulation. Mr. Praeger is the first person who, without a 
shade of malice, has given us a perfectly unvarnished 
picture of the man as he lived and moved amongst 
his fellows. And we have no hesitation in saying 
that while the wonderful brilliancy and versatility of his 
social talents are exhibited in striking relief, the result is 
disastrous to Wagnerolatry. If admiration and respect for 
the man as distinct from the artist is to remain an integral 
part of the Bayreuth cult, this book must be placed on the 
index expurgatorius of every Wagner Society on the face of 
the earth. The Prophet is veiled no longer. Mr. Praeger 
has—though quite unwittingly—done for Wagner what M. 
Lanfrey did for the great Napoleon. 

A few years back, a selection of the letters which passed 
between Wagner and Liszt was given to the world, but the 
figure which emerged with credit from the ordeal of publicity 
was not the former. Itis just the same with Mr. Praeger’s 
book. Wagner occupies the central position,—a commanding 
and interesting figure. But, setting esthetic considerations 
aside, the sympathy of the reader is irresistibly enlisted by 
the victims of the Juggernauth car of his insatiable egotism. 
It is impossible to read without emotion of the heroic and 
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unfaltering devotion of his first wife. Other biographers haye 
bestowed scant attention on this homely figure, but it is to 
Mr. Praeger’s lasting credit that he has placed before the 
world the debt which Wagner owed to Minna Planer. How 
she slaved and pinched and drudged for her husband in order 
to surround him with the atmosphere of comfort so essential 
to the expansion of his genius, is set forth at length in these 
pages. When one reads of the dark days of Wagner’s career 
one thinks of those lines in Lucretius :— 
Ch caked one magis in dubiis hominem spectare periclis 

Convenit adversisque in rebus noscere qui sit ; 

Nam ver voces tum demum pectore ab imo 

Eiciuntur et eripitur persona, manet res.” 
Viewed in this light, Minna was a true heroine, and has an 
indefeasible claim to be enrolled in the golden book of good 
women. When their fortunes were at their nadir, she never 
despaired or murmured, though Wagner’s temper, on his own 
admission, was variable and trying. “The most menial 
house-duties were performed by her with willing cheerfyl. 
ness. She cleaned the house, stood at the wash-tub, 
did the mending and cooking.” And this, be it added, 
was no light task, for Wagner knew no self-denial. No 
matter at how low an ebb his resources were, he always 
craved luxuries, and, what was more, insisted on having them. 
During the fighting at the barricades in Dresden in 1848, he 
sent off a friend, who was at once active and devoted, to get 
him—an ice! ‘ Whether weighed down by debt and the 
horizon obscure,” says Mr. Praeger, “or in the midst ofa 
nation’s throes for liberty, he would appease his luxurious 
senses.” In Paris, when his fortunes touched low-water mark 
he suggested to Minna that she should raise money on her 
trinkets, only to find that such as she possessed had already 
long been disposed of. Writing of her in the Zurich days, 
when Wagner had been married for twenty years, Mr, 
Praeger does full justice to her worth. Wagner, in his 
opinion, owed her an unpayable debt. She had, he says, 
“a forethought akin to divination, and ministered to her 
husband’s wants before he knew them himself.” But she 
was not intellectual; she could not soar to the same plane as 
her husband; and this inability to appreciate his genius, 
coupled with other causes regarding which Mr. Praeger is 
silent, bred estrangement, and finally led to her leaving 
him. He had been a spoilt child in his youth; he re. 
mained so all his life, and although he declared that her 
loss made him miserable, never seems to have realised 
on which side the balance of indebtedness lay. Writing 
to Mr. Praeger in 1864, the chief burden of his com- 
plaint is that he has to attend to the commonest domestic 
details, and actually adds: “The truth is that I spoilt 
Minna: I indulged and yielded to her too much.” This, 
after twenty-five years of the most devoted affection on his 
wife’s part, gives a good idea of the homaze which he exacted 
from his surroundings. The case of August Roeckel is even 
worse. This devoted friend began by making a sacrifice on 
Wagner’s behalf which is almost without parallel in the 
annals of art. The Director of the Opera at Dresden, 
where Wagner was chief conductor and Roeckel second in 
command, had accepted the latter’s opera, Farinelli, and 
announced its performance; but “so dazzled was Roeckel by 
the brilliancy of Wagner’s genius, that he withdrew Furinelli, 
and would under no circumstances permit its production.” 
The two men were inseparable in the stormy period which 
preceded the Revolution of 1848, in which both were deeply 
implicated. Roeckel was dismissed from his post at the Opera, 
and started a paper for which Wagner wrote. When the 
crisis came, Roeckel, who had left Dresden to avoid arrest, 
returned from Prague, in answer to a letter from Wagner, and 
was almost immediately afterwards taken prisoner, the letter 
in question being one of the most important pieces of evidence 
against him. He was sentenced to death, but reprieved, and 
ultimately released after an imprisonment of thirteen years. 
Meantime Wagner had fled and got clear off to Zurich. The 
sequel is instructive. In spite of the documentary evidence in 
the possession of the Government officials; in spite of his own 
positive assurances to Edward Roeckel, in a letter, reproduced 
in extenso by Mr. Praeger, in which he stated that “he was 
actively engaged in the revolutionary movement up to its 
final struggle; ” in spite of his paper on “ The Abolition of the 
Monarchy,” and of the eye-witness of Hainberger and young 
Weber, who saw him at the barricades, he sedulously mini- 
mised his share in the movement, and declared that he never 
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yeally occupied himself in politics. Worst of all, when he 
was omnipotent at the Court of Louis of Bavaria, and 
exerted an influence on the young King comparable to that 
of Farinelli on Ferdinand VJ. of Spain, in spite of the re- 
iterated requests of Roeckel’s friends that he should find 
employment for him, all that he did was to say: “ Time may 
be when the good August shall feel that his old friend lives.” 
That time never came. Roeckel bad effaced himself to clear 
the way for Wagner, who in the hour of triumph would not 
lift a finger to help him. As for the Jews, if ever there wasa 
man who had a glorious opportunity for championing their 
cause, it was Wagner. When he was in the depths of de- 
spair, the Jews, and not the Gentiles, came to his rescue. In 
Paris, a consumptive Jew named Louis acted as his factotum. 
“T sincerely believe,” he said to Mr. Praeger, “that it was 
excess of friendship of poor Louis for me that killed 
him,—running about in all weathers, exerting himself every- 
where, undertaking most unpleasant missions to find me 
work, and all whilst suffering from consumption.” A Jew 
publisher, Schlesinger, befriended him generously at the same 
time, furnishing him with his sole means of subsistence. Jews 
introduced him to Meyerbeer, and a Jewish lady lent him 
large sums of money later on. And what was Wagnevr’s re- 
compense ?—that amiable treatise, Judaism in Music. He 
was intensely fond of animals, and could not bear to see them 
maltreated; but Mr. Praeger tells us that the bullying and 
baiting of the Jews by the Leipsic populace made little or no 
jmpression upon him. When we add to these traits a lack of 
physical courage, except of a histrionic order—as a boy, he 
was combative without being pugilistic,—an insatiable love of 
luxury and wealth—unlimited means was the dream of his life, 
—a want of sympathy for children, a disinclination to recog- 
nise the undistinguished friends of his earlier and struggling 
days, we have said enough to explain how it came about that 
he was one of the best-abused, as he certainly was one of the 
best-abusing, men of the century. No genius of the first rank 
that we can recall, unless it be the great Napoleon, had so 
large an admixture of clay in his composition as the creator 
of Parsifal. If the autobiography which he left behind bim 
is as candid as the reminiscences of Mr. Praeger, we can quite 
understand why his widow isin no hurry to give it to the world 





A FRENCH AMBASSADOR.* 


M. JussERAND’S book might perhaps be called a book of 
gossip, but it is the gossip of which history is made. If Dr. 
Johnson was right in characterising as a piece of history a 
portrait—the catalogue, visibly set forth, of a man’s bearing 
and features—it is clear that a collection of those other traits, 
trivial though they be, which give colour and individuality to 
historical drama, is no less worthy of the name. The ques- 
tion, indeed, how far the light thrown upon character by what 
3s called gossip is a legitimate one, may be open to dis- 
cussion. In theory, there would seem little distinction to 
be drawn between the gossip of to-day, of which we are 
most of us ashamed, and the gossip of yesterday. The one 
finds its material in personal and private details concerning 
the noticeable figures of our own day; the other deals with 
the lives of those men and women who have passed across the 
world’s stage and are lost to view. In both cases its nature 
is essentially the same. Its office is to lay bare personal 
records, episodes, characteristics, to supplement the narrative 
of public careers with pictures of domestic manners and 
relationships,—in short, to bring to light the vie intime of 
hero or heroine, statesman, soldier, or royal personage, and 
so to supply a key by means of which the public, breaking 
like a burglar into the sanctuary of private life, may explain 
to its own satisfaction what otherwise might have remained 
inexplicable. By the clue thus obtained, it becomes, no 
doubt, possible to interpret the cipher, not otherwise in- 
telligible, in which a man’s life may be written, and, in the 
case at least of the dead, few would feel a scruple in availing 
themselves of it. Whether or not, in theory, their claim to 
privacy is allowed to equal that of the living, mankind has 
practically agreed to set it aside, and they are in no position 
to dispute the verdict. In the case of a book like that of M- 
Jusserand, it should also be remembered that in the days with 
which he deals, politics were founded upon intrigue. According 
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to his hero himself, the part that women played was so impor- 
tant that it might be said that Englishmen were “slaves to 
their wives and mistresses ;” a breach of etiquette endangered 
the peace of nations, and the private amours of the King were 
often the make-weight in the scale of politics. In times such 
as these, anecdote becomes history. 

The volume before us forms an admirable specimen of its 
kind. The portraits presented are lifelike and human. We 
are grateful alike to the hand which sketched them, to the 
King for whose gratification they were produced, and to 
the industry which has unearthed them from their place 
in the archives of the French Foreign Office. The corre- 
spondence which supplies the material for the book are 
the letters of the Comte de Cominges, French Ambassador 
at the Court of Charles II. They are addressed in the 
first place to Lionne, Foreign Secretary, and secondly to 
Louis XIV. himself, in his twofold capacity as Sovereign and 
man. If the Roi-Soleil was already the monarch of whom 
Mazarin had declared that there was enough in him to make 
four Kings and one honest man, he was also twenty-four 
years old, and by no means above feeling a keen interest in 
the accounts, regularly supplied him, of his “ brother’s ” 
Court in its social and domestic aspect. At the time at 
which Cominges entered upon his office, that Court fur- 
nished ample material for such a chronicle. Life there, 
whatever might be its moral aspect, was vivid and picturesque. 
The Restoration period came like the after-piece of which the 
merriment was only enhanced by the tragedy which had pre- 
ceded it, and was possibly rendered more reckless by an 
unacknowledged insecurity as to what might follow. “ Idle- 
ness sat upon his throne,” and the only aim appeared to be to 
squeeze out of life as much enjoyment as it could be made to 
yield. There were those, of course, even in the Court circle, 
who took a different view of the matter. “The King is as 
discomposed as ever,” wrote Clarendon to Ormond, “and 
looks as little after his business, which breaks my heart, and 
makes me and other of your friends weary of our lives.” 
And besides the Chancellor, there were doubtless others who 
regarded with contempt or dismay the doings at St. James’s. 
But these formed a minority, and for the most part, the 
courtiers followed the lead of the King. 


Tt was upon this scene that Cominges entered. He was 
not altogether a man fitted to take part in the revels with ease 
or grace. A soldier rather than a diplomat, “rough and 
proud,” stiff and punctilious, conscientious and painstaking 
rather than brilliant, a man, moreover, of so serious a turn, 
that already, at fifty, he considered it time to turn what he 
had left of life into account with regard to eternity, he was 
surely the last person to find himself at home in the Court of 
Charles II.; whilst the absolute ignorance of the English 
language, never even so far surmounted as to enable him to 
master the names and titles of the men with whom he had to 
do, must have been a serious obstacle, not only in the way of 
social intercourse, but of his acquiring that conversancy 
with the institutions, religion, and literature of the 
country, which Louis demanded at his hands. He was, 
however, a shrewd observer, and the information with which 
he supplied his master is none the less instructive because 
coloured by the fact of his nationality, and the office which 
he filled. The representative of England's ancient enemy 
was not likely to be altogether unprejudiced in his judgment, 
or oblivious of the proofs recently given of the vitality of 
the old hostility,—of the bullet which had pierced his prede- 
cessor’s hat, or the plague-crosses which, in sinister and ominous 
jest, had been chalked on the doors of the unpopular Embassy. 

Bred up in seventeenth-century France, the paradox pre- 
sented by the English Monarchy was evidently a source of 
contemptuous perplexity to him. A King who was no King, 
whose power was constantly confronted and limited by the 
will of the people, and who was, strangest of all, content to 
have it so, was an anomaly for whom a subject of Louis 
Quatorze could feel but small respect; whilst the significant 
entry in Louis’ own memoirs, by which the House of Com- 
mons is described as wne populace assemblée—an assembled 
rabble—epitomises his Ambassador’s views on the Parlia- 
mentary institutions of Great Britain. In the matter of 
religion, his conclusions were scarcely more favourable. 





Cominges himself was no bigot, holding, indeed, that since 
the insult offered to the French Ambassadors by the Roman 
; Curia, the Holy Ghost had been visibly withdrawn from 
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that body. But he nevertheless viewed with alarm the variety 
of creeds in England, and the absence of authority in matters 
of faith, believing that nothing less than a miracle would avail 
to save the misguided nation. 

Into all these matters he entered as fully as his master 
could desire. He furnished facts about the British Constitu- 
tion. He described, not without a touch of sardonic humour, 
the religion gone mad of those days, and the extravagances 
of hysterical superstition. He gave details concerning the 
scandalous intrigues of a Court which must have presented 
a spectacle amusing enough to the foreigner who had no 
responsibility in the matter. Qn all these subjects his letters 
show him to have been more or less at home. But there was 
another, with regard to which, in spite of his conscientious 
endeavours to collect information, his mind remained a blank. 
Of English literature he knew, even by hearsay, nothing. In 
reply to Louis’ inquiries, he could only answer that art and 
science appeared to have forsaken the British Isles; and this 
at a time when, among poets alone, Dryden, Cowley, Shirley, 
Waller, and Marvell were at the height of their reputations, 
and even at Court, literature was one of the fashions of the 
day! “One Miltonius,”’ infamous by his writings, was the only 
contemporary man of letters of whose existence he seems to 
have been aware, with the solitary exception of Hobbes—“ the 
bonhomme Hobbes”—already in disrepute with divines by 
reason of a publication designated by Bishop Burnet as “a 
very wicked book with a very strange title.’ For Hobbes he 
seems to have entertained a real liking, since he solicited a 
pension from Louis on his behalf. But of Hobbes’s critic, then 
writing his history, he knew nothing. 

In 1665, there were associated with Cominges two other 
Ambassadors, the Duc de Verneuil, who found his sole con- 
solation during his banishment in his pack of hounds, and 
M. Courtin, alone of the three fitted by nature to suc- 
ceed at the Court to which he was sent. Together they 
formed the célébre ambassade extraordinaire, whose mission 
was to establish the peace of Europe on a firmer basis, 
and whose signal failure in so doing is too well known to 
need notice here. The years over which the mission extended 
present a strange picture of intrigues in diplomacy and 
love, then so often inextricably interwoven, of “the Castle- 
maine’s ” Spanish proclivities, and the counterbalancing lean- 
ings of “the Stewart” towards France; of a panic-stricken 
Court, flying as the Plague pursues it, attacking first the poor, 
then growing bold enough to assail les honnétes gens; of the 
education in love and polite manners which the young Marquis 
de Berni, Lionne’s son, is receiving at the hands of the beauti- 
ful Miss Jennings ; of the cruel sufferings of the three envoys 
from the English climate and the London fogs. And then all 
is over, and the cél?bre ambassade makes its way back to 
France, defeated, indeed, in the objects of its mission, but 
yet, we may well believe, reconciled to failure by the recall 
which was its immediate result. 

The whole book is delightful reading, with scarcely a dull 
page throughout. The extracts from despatches are well and 
skilfully selected, while the translation possesses the rare 
merit of allowing us for the most part to forget that it is one. 





PRACTICAL GUIDES TO MEDLEVAL 
HUSBANDRY.* 
THE four treatises which have been brought together in this 
little volume are of great value, as, taken together, they pre- 
sent a clear and actual view of the method of working a 
manorial estate and of keeping manorial accounts in the 
thirteenth century. From a literary standpoint they are 
interesting, being written in an Anglicised Norman-French 
dialect rarely to be found beyond the limits of the Statute- 
Book, and the peculiarities of which may engage the attention 
of students of Early French. The full text is given on one 
page, and on the opposite page is the translator’s admirable 
rendering. But their chief interest lies in the subject-matter. 
“ They represent,” as Dr. Cunningham remarks in his valuable 
introduction, “a fresh and genuine literary effort of certain 
Englishmen who wrote about agriculture in a thoroughly 
English spirit.” Eminently practical themselves, the writers 
strive to help others in managing their estates and affairs by 
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enjoys himself in the present.” 


a 
useful and practical hints; and it is most interesting to be 
thus brought face to face with the recorded knowledge of the 
time, and with contemporary working rules for the conduct 
of manorial property. Hitherto, these treatises have been 
accessible only in great libraries; now and henceforth they 
may be in the hands of every student of mediayal 
economy. In the thirteenth century, the object of farming 
was self-sufficiency rather than profit. The lord cultj- 
vated his domain-land, or home-farm, with the aid of his 
villans, who worked for him, as a rule, three days a week, 
with extra days at certain times, and in return they had 
their own holdings of about thirty acres each, which, at the 
outset of the tenancy, were stocked by the lord. In order, 
therefore, to work land to advantage, a supply of labour was 
an absolute necessity, and an estate well stocked with men 
and oxen yielded a fair income,—without the labour-supply, 
land was worthless. Hence, to retain the villans and their 
progeny on the land was the chief aim of rural management, 
and many were the restrictive enactments having the object of 
binding the villan to his proper manor, and of preventing him 
from straying away from his lord’s domain. The villans were 
made responsible as a body ; one or more failing, the rest had 
to make up their quota of work. Clearly this system of com- 
munal responsibility might be worked very oppressively, with 
the view of exacting more than was due from the tenants, and 
“it offers,” says Dr. Cunningham, “an interesting subject 
for investigation, as it would be curious to know how far it 
was successfully insisted upon, and whether this claim formed 
an element in fomenting the discontent which followed the 
Black Death.” This system demanded many officials. The 
provost and the hayward (messor) were like working foremen; 
the former was the official and responsible representative of 
the villans, and was elected by them; whilst “the latter had 
to supply their contributions of seed, and to be present 
to superintend their work.” Over them was the bailiff, 
who was appointed by the lord to look after the whole 
estate in detail He had charge of all the stock, live 
and dead, had to see that the labourers did not evade their 
services, conducted the sale of the surplus farm-produce, and 
had regularly to render an account for everything under his 
charge, whilst he was also responsible for the general well- 
being of the whole estate. If a lord or an abbey had several 
estates, a seneschal or steward would also be needed, ‘“ who 
should represent the lord personally, and hold the manorial 
courts on his behalf.” Such, in briefest outline, were the 
conditions of agriculture on domain-land early in the thirteenth 
century, the time when Sir Walter of Henley wrote the cele- 
brated treatise which stands first in order, as it does in im- 
portance, in this volume. Many manuscript editions of his 
work are extant, and it maintained its position of deserved 
popularity until Fitzherbert’s famous book appeared in 1523. 
An English translation, the complete text of which is also given 
here, is attributed to Robert Grosseteste, the great Bishop of 
Lincoln, the first scholar in Oxford, and a warm friend to the 
Franciscan friars on their arrival in England. Other writers 
on agriculture made free use of this treatise, without scruple 
and without respect, and with no acknowledgment. Nothing 
is known of Walter of Henley beyond his fame as an author, 
save that he held knightly rank, and was once, as he incidentally 
informs us, himself a bailiff, and that later on he became a 
Dominican friar. It has been suggested, and is at least con- 
ceivable, that he was bailiff to some of the Berkshire manors 
belonging to the great Abbey at Canterbury. He writes as a 
father advising his son, and commences as follows :— 

«The father having fallen into old age said to his son :—‘ Dear 
son, live prudently towards God and the world. With regard to 
God, think often of the passion and death that Jesus Christ suf- 
fered for us, and love Him above all things and fear Him, and lay 
hold of and keep His commandments ; with regard to the world, 
think of the wheel of fortune, how man mounts up little by little 
to wealth, and when he is at the top of the wheel, then by mishap 
he falls little by little into poverty, and then into wretchedness. 
Wherefore, I pray you, order your life according as your lands 
are valued yearly by the extent, and nothing beyond that. If 
you can approve your lands by tillage, or cattle, or other means, 
beyond the extent, put the surplus in reserve, for if corn fail, or 
cattle die, or fire befall you, or other mishap, then what you have 
saved will help you. If you spend in a year the value of your 
lands and the profit, and one of these chances befall you, you have 


no recovery except by borrowing, and he who borrows from 
another robs himself; or by making bargains, as some who make 


ten. It is said in the proverb, “ Who provides for the future, 
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and tenements and know not how to live. Why? I will tell 

ou. Because they live without rule and forethought, and spend 
and waste more than their lands are worth yearly, and when they 
have wasted their goods can only live from hand to mouth and 
are in want, and can make no bargain that shall be for their good. 
The English proverb says, “ He that stretches further than his 
whittle will reach, in the straw his feet he must stretch.” 
Dear son, be prudent in your doings and be on your guard 
against the world, which is so wicked and deceitful...... 
The wealth that God lends you keep and spend prudently. 
In outlays and expenses you must know four things. The 
one is, when you ought to give, how, to whom, and how 
much. The first is, that you give before you are obliged to, 
for how much more shall two shillings be worth beforehand than 
ten when one is forced to give? The second is, if you must give 
or spend, do it with good-will, and it shall be reckoned double to 
you, and if you give grudgingly you shall lose as much as you 
put out. The third is, give to him who can help and hurt you. 
he fourth is, how much you ought to give, neither more nor less 
than according to the person, and according as the business is 
small or great that you have to do with him. Have regard to the 
poor, not to have praise of the world, but to have praise of God, 
who finds you all.’ ” 


After this delightful introduction, not unworthy of Lord 
Chesterfield himself, follow directions as to the yearly extent 
or survey of the estate, which is to be made by true and sworn 
men, with advice as to selecting servants. The important 
questions of ploughing, what constitutes a day’s work for a 
plough-team, and the choice and maintenance of beasts for 
the plough, next claim attention. Oxen are preferable to 
horses; they cost less, and although slower, will do as much 
work, as “the malice of ploughmen ” restrains horses to the 
pace of an ox-team, and, “further, in very hard ground, 
where the plough of horses will stop, the plough of oxen will 
pass,”—remarks that may be heard to-day in the few districts 
in England where the picturesque ox-team is still in use. 
He urges the importance of a yearly change of seed, and 
discusses at length, and with great shrewdness, the ques- 
tion of the making and preparation of manure, showing full 
appreciation of the antiseptic qualities of earth. Passing to 
the management of live-stock and the dairy, many valuable 
hints are given. “It is well,” he says, “to know how we ought 
to keep cattle, to teach your people, for when they see you 
understand it, they will take the more pains to do it well.” 
This corresponds with the modern saying: “ 'There’s a hundred 
a year between ‘ Go, lad!’ and ‘Come, lad!’” Of swine, the 
chief supply of flesh in the Middle Ages, but little is said. 
Their management was simple. On those manors which had 
large wastes and marshes, they roamed under swineherds; in 
winter, when a little corn from the grange was needful during 
hard frosts, large styes were made in the forest, in which they 
were kept night and day. We learn from the Seneschaucie, 
that unless wood and waste abounded, no swine should be kept 
after harvest, when they should be sold fat. Sheep were a source 
of great wealth, and sound advice is given on their manage- 
ment, which is amplified in Grosseteste’s translation. The 
shepherd was not to be hasty. ‘‘ Loke that your shepherd be 
not irous with your sheep, for that is a evill vice,” says the 
good Bishop. Sheep not only yielded milk and cheese, but 
were also the chief source of manure, and careful directions 
are given as to the marling and strewing of the nightly fold, 
or sheep-house. When a sheep dies, or has to be killed “to 
save its life,” as the modern saying goes, some men salt and 
dry the careass, and give it to the servants and labourers in 
the household; but it is pleasing to find Sir Walter add: 
“JT do not wish you to do this.” In a supplement to 
one manuscript of his treatise, and in the anonymous 
Husbandry, reference is made to the danger to sheep that 
arises from eating the little white snails that are found on 
some pastures in early morning. Very recent investigation 
has shown that one or more generations of the Fasciola 
hepatica, or liver-fluke, whose life-history is a romance, 
actually employ as “intermediate host ” the body of a minute 
water-snail, Linneus truncatulus, whence escaping into the 
wet grass, these pests pass into the stomach of the sheep 
along with its food. It is very curious that for hundreds of 
years some connection should have been suspected between 
the presence of snails and the ravages of liver-rot, a disease 
which is a terror to the farmer of to-day, and carries off a 
million of sheep annually in the United Kingdom. After a 
few minor directions and advice as to selling and keeping 
accounts, the treatise ends with counsel on the behaviour of 
servants and provosts, who are enjoined :— 


“To love their lord and respect him, and as to making profit, 





they ought to look on the business as their own, and as to outlays, 
they ought to think that the business is another’s; but there are 
few servants and provosts who keep these four things altogether, 
as I think, but there are many who have omitted the three and 
kept the fourth, and have interpreted that contrary to the right 
way, knowing well that the business is another’s, and not theirs, 
and take right and left where they judge best that their disloyalty 
will not be perceived. Look into your affairs often, and cause 
them to be reviewed, for those who serve you will thereby avoid 
the more to do wrong, and will take pains to do better.” 

So much for good Sir Walter, who clearly had a touch of 
Diogenes about him. The unknown author of Husbandry is 
less concerned with the actual working of the estate than he 
is with the keeping and passing of the estate accounts, and 
gives rough estimates for the use of the lord in checking the 
bailiffs accounts. It is exceedingly interesting and instruc- 
tive, as showing more fully than Sir Walter’s treatise, which 
it somewhat overlaps, the return to be expected from the live- 
stock and cultivation of the farm. Wheat and oats were to 
yield five-fold, as against fourteen-fold in the present day. 
This shows the poverty of medieval farming; land was, no 
doubt, very foul, and seed very inferior, whilst manure was 
scarce. The Seneschaucie deals with the duties of the 
steward, bailiff, provost, and other functionaries in detail, 
and “reveals a curious division of the labour of superin- 
tendence.” Grosseteste’s Rules were written fcr the widow 
of the Earl of Lincoln, and contain directions not only for 
production but consumption, and give many, some very 
quaint, maxims for household management. It appears to 
have had but a small circulation. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, without originality, that 
Nature, and this includes human nature, is very conservative. 
Hence these treatises, touching on matters of every-day ex- 
perience and on the ways and wiles of ordinary men, and 
simply recording the unwritten wisdom of the age, contain, as 
far as they go, hardly a sentence which a modern landowner 
or practical farmer could reject. They are full from begin- 
ning to end of keen and, on the whole, kindly wisdom of the 
world, which gives a great charm to these medieval guides to 
the management of landed estates. 





AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.* 
THE writer of these volumes—who is said to be Sir R. Wallace 
—lived in Paris from his youth, and was thoroughly acquainted 
with all the sides of it throughout a long career. He lived among 
artists and authors in the Quartier Latin, frequented Courts 
and haunted theatres, and considered himself a great art- 
critic and fashionable authority. His admission that he 
much preferred judging pictures to judging books, because 
examining a manuscript cost so much more trouble than 
detecting genius from a dash of charcoal on the wall, will to 
many be anamusingclue to the mysteries of criticism. The main 
purpose of the book, however, appears to be to provide the world 
of gossip with a dish of unlimited scandal and personalanecdote. 
In the first volume of the book, which deals with the personages 
and incidents of Louis Philippe’s reign, we make ac- 
quaintance with the bourgeois King himself, and likewise 
with Dumas and with Balzac, with Dumas the elder, that 
ever-fertile source of story and of character, with Alfred 
de Musset, and with “Dr. Véron.” The latter, less known by 
name to the present generation, will perhaps for that reason 
be a more interesting study. “ No more original figure in any 
civilised community has existed before or since,” the author 
writes, “ with the exception, perhaps, of Phineas Barnum,” of 
which famous master of the advertiser’s art, the Doctor, who 
enriched letters with his own memoirs in six volumes, 
was clearly the precursor. He was at once the founder of the 
Revue de Paris, which preceded the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and the most famous and flourishing of the managers of the 
Paris Opera, a rare combination of successful generalship. 
£32,500 a year was the subsidy on which he accepted office,— 
a terrible sound of mockery to the manager at home. After 
all, what is there that money cannot do? Is there any reason 
to suppose that £32,000 a year from Government would not 
settle a much-vexed question by making England a musical 
nation in no time? Dr. Véron began by producing Robert le 
Diable, and there are amusing stories for the reader about 
Meyerbeer’s constant nervousness, and as constant extrava- 
gance, where his own works were concerned. At the last 





* An Englishman in Paris: Notes and Recollections, In 2 vols, London: 
Chapman and Hall, 182. 
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rehearsal, he was so upset by the beauty of the cloister-scene 
“set,” that he feared the manager looked only for a spectacular 
success,—whereupon the Doctor immediately provided Princess 
Isabella with such a shabby lodging in the next act, that the 
composer bitterly complained that he wasn’t worthy the ex- 
pense of a new scene. Managers must certainly have a trying 
time of itsometimes. Meantime he filled the papers with little 
anecdotes and paragraphs, inserting absolutely the puff direct 
and indirect which has since become so widespread an 
institution, till we are at last led to believe that everything, 
from costume to American journalism, was in its origin 
derived from France. He produced Meyerbeer, and dis- 
covered Taglioni, and succeeded in realising in four years a 
fortune of £2,000 a year, which would have been more but for 
the outbreak of cholera in 1832, when he refused to close his 
theatre because of the numbers dependent on him, and made 
his savings into ten parcels, each to hold out a month. Five 
were gone when the cholera disappeared. This story is all the 
more to the manager’s credit because he was very careful of 
money. He would never travel on a railway, like Queen 
Victoria at first; and when she gave up the prejudice, he 
declined to follow suit, on the ground that she had a successor 
and he had none. And when he found thirteen guests at his 
table, he sent two or three of them to the Café de Paris, 
requesting them to send him the bill. 


The inspired ugliness of Taglioni isthe subject of much dis- 
course to the author, who disliked her cordially, though she 
tried to be amiable with the Saxon races, while keeping the 
Latins at arm’s-length,—an odd characteristic. She had to 
dance at Perth in answer to a deputation, without a corps de 
ballet or a male dancer; and when she had to make love to a 
dummy, she made her servant play the part, which the 
manager only allowed him to do when he had been held 
down and shaved by a Scotch barber. At another time, 
when leaving St. Petersburg, she was stopped by a famous 
highwayman in a dark forest at midnight, and made to 
dance on her rugs in a muddy road for a quarter of an 
hour to the most appreciative audience she ever had, her 
two violinists playing the accompaniment. “ Trischka” then 
sent her on her way, jewels and possessions and all, and 
only kept the rugs for his pains. It was a companion- 
incident to Claude Duval. It is almost impossible, as well 
as a pity, to quote at length from a book of anecdotes 
without spoiling the flavour, especially as they are all told 
with a view to character-drawing and character-contrast. In 
this respect, the author deserves much credit for the plan 
of his book, which strikes us as new. He contrasts for us 
Dumas with Sue, Balzac with Alfred de Musset, in a way which 
certainly brings the men vividly enough before us. Eugéne 
Sue’s affectations, and Congreve-like attempts to ignore the 
literary man altogether, while posing as a club-man and man 
of the world, are in delightful opposition to the fashions of 
“ Dumas the ignorant,” as it amused the novelist to call him- 
self, after he had learned that a philosopher of his name was 
known as “ Dumas le Savant.” The anecdotes of this delight- 
ful personality are all in the old vein; and it amuses us again 
to hear of a visitor, hearing roars of laughter in the study 
and wishing to leave, till informed that the novelist was 
engaged only with his own characters, and revelling in his own 
sallies. The joie de vivre, of which he was perhaps the 
joyousest of all possessors, was chronic with him till almost 
the end; and of his extraordinary fertility in invention and in 
cookery, we have examples here enough and to spare. When 
informed that Queen Victoria had specially requested a per- 
formance of one of his comedies at St. Cloud, because she had 
been so charmed with it in London,—* Just like the author,” 
he said; “the more you see of him, the more you like him!” 
As for his powers of work and play, let this suffice. He had 
been out shooting all day since 6, and killed twenty-nine 
birds. He would not go back till he had shot his thirtieth, 
then went to rest at his farm. But as the farm-yard pre- 
vented him from sleeping, he sat before the fire, and was 
found by his son twirling his thumbs. “I’m resting,” he said. 
He had invented and written in his head a one-act piece, 
afterwards acted at the Francais as Romulus. It was sent 
in anonymously, and accepted without a voice in opposition. 
As a politician, Dumas was not too favourably known in later 
years, but it is curious that during Louis Philippe’s reign, 
during a brief candidature, he should thus have spoken of the 
political state of Europe :—“ Geographically, Prussia has the 








form of a serpent, and, like it, she seems to be asleep, and to 
gather her strength in order to swallow everything round her 
—Denmark, Holland, Belgium; and when she shall ei 
swallowed all that, you will find that Austria will be swallowed 
in its turn, and perhaps, alas! France also.” No wonder that 
he was hissed; and he was an odd kind of candidate; for 
when some brawlers taunted him for his “ aristocratic grip,” 
he threw two of them into the river to prove its force. Dumas 
and Musset, the writer says, forgetting what he had just said of 
Sue, were more than men of genius. They were men of the 
world, and pleasant companions, both strikingly handsome, 
though Musset’s delicate appearance—‘“ Miss Byron,” Préault 
called him—was the marked opposite of Damas’ burly form, 
Balzac was a man of another kind altogether, and for a few 
months at a stretch would go to bed at 7 in the evening, be 
called at 4 a.m., write till 8, bed again till 9.30; after a light 
meal, write till 4 p.m., see a few friends, and take a bath or go 
out; then dine, and then bed. It isa strange summary enough, 
Rachel and the Brohans and Regnier among the actors (the 
anecdotes of the former, of her unscrupulous love of money, and 
of her talent for acquisition at any price, being both painful and 
surprising, much as the world has heard of them before), Auber 
and David among the composers, Delacroix and Vernet among 
the painters, are the heroes and heroines of many of the author’s 
tales: Eugéne Delacroix being apparently an especial favourite 
with him, and an amusing anecdote being told of his calm in- 
difference to the advances of Georges Sand. The author, 
moreover, credits him with exceptional literary talent, though 
he could only read his English in translations. “(Ca ne peut 
pas ¢tre cela,” was his pithy comment on Shakespeare seen 
through the medium. His rules of life were cimple,—the 
studio from 8 to 6. His experiences of Czar Nicholas, whom 
he believed decidedly insane, are among the most interesting 
of the reminiscences of Vernet. 


To the student, perhaps the most interesting part of the 
volume is the chapter which deals with the Citizen-King, 
Louis Philippe himself, and his family, as they appeared to 
the author and to those who, like him, and to use his own words, 
refused to look at them through the spectacles supplied in 
turns by the Legitimists, the Imperialists, and Republicans. 
The King was by no means, we are told, the ardent ad- 
mirer of the bourgeoisie he professed to be. He resented 
the admiration which he felt to be patronage, and pined to 
conciliate his own caste, the old nobility, who ostracised him. 
“There is more difficulty,” he said, “in getting people to my 
Court entertainments from across the Seine than from across 
the Channel.” The English, and not always the best, were 
the principal guests of those days at the Tuileries. “ When 
the French,” said Lord . “sit round the table, it is not 
like a King dining with his subjects, but like half-a-hundred 
Kings dining with one subject.” Like the bourgeoisie, the 
King loved his money for the sake of hoarding it, though he 
could be kind in cases of real distress. But he was always 
thinking of the misery of his early life, and haunted by the 
fear of poverty. “My dear Minister,” he said to Guizot, “I 
am telling you that my children will be wanting for bread.” 
Once in 1843, when Queen Victoria paid him a visit at Eu, he 
offered her a peach in the garden. The Queen seemed rather 
embarrassed how to skin it, when Louis Philippe took a large 
clasp-knife from his pocket. “When a man has been a poor 
devil like myself, obliged to live upon forty sous a day, he 
always carries a knife. I might have dispensed with it for the 
last few years; still, I do not wish to lose the habit; one does 
not know what may happen.” Of course the tears stood in 
the Queen’s eyes. But the King’s chief sin in the eyes 
of his subjects, according to the narrator, was his neglect 
of the Parisian craving for pomp and display. That 
is the old theme. In the light of the later Republican 
history, however, one begins to doubt if the pampering 
of this supposed passion was not the mistake all through. 
His daughter Princess Clémentine, mother of the ruler of 
Bulgaria, thought Louis Philippe trop pere. And of her 
and of her brothers we hear some interesting details. The Duc 
de Nemours seems to have been remarkable for information 
and memory, and essentially grand seigneur ; while the Duc 
d’Aumale appears in these pages as the preux chevalier. His 
influence on the outside world the writer considers unaccounted 
for by his own merits, which lay mainly in wit and fascination. 
The palm is given to the Duc d’Orléans for knowledge of the 
French people as well as for personal charms, the author 
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ranking him as one of the three whom he holds as the “ best 
company ” he has known, the other two being the elder Dumas 
and Benjamin Disraeli. It is curious how continually the 
latter name crops up in this connection,—curious, too, that 
the Duke, unlike his witty brother, “ never said anything 
worth remembering.” It opens up a field of speculation as 
to what “the best company ” may really mean. 

As for the famous Revolution of 1848, we have read and 
re-read the chapter which recounts it without being able 
to gather the author’s idea, or to grow any clearer-headed 
than before about the most puzzling of all the many 
puzzling reverses of French crowns and dynasties. Never 
after witnessing it, says the author, has he cared to 
read any history of modern France professing to deal 
with it. It was all a question of money, he says, and 
quotes an authority who always refused to enter public life. 
“Les convictions politiques en France,” he said, “sont basées 
sur le fait que le louis d’or vaut sept fois plus que l’écu de 
trois frances.” If each of the men who led the revolutions of 
this century had been born with five thousand a year, their 
names would have been absent. If the Orleans family had 
been less rich, there would have been no settled Third Republic. 
If Louis Napoleon had been less poor, there would have been 
no Second Empire. If the latter had lasted another year, 
Gambetta would have been a Minister. Much virtue in an 
“if,” indeed. We cannot say that our eye-witness’s own 
account tells us very much, or holds us either. In his happy 
familiarity with all ranks and places, he escaped the deafening 
mob and the “ Marseillaise” in the streets, having a strong 
objection to its brutalities, by turning into the green-room of 
the Variétés for a chat with Bouffé and Déjazet, a resource 
which might have attracted many, and was ready the next 
morning to form his opinion on the “sovereign people” of 
France as a set whom “for cold-blooded, apish, monkeyish, 
tigerish cruelty, there is nothing on the face of God’s earth to 
match,” whom “no concession wrung from society will ever 
make anything but fiends in human shape.” A dreary theory 
and dreary reading. The anecdotage is a welcome relief 
enough. At the sacking of the Tuileries, the divinity which 
hedges a King vindicated its existence by keeping all the riff- 
raft gazing superstitiously at the objects which “ belonged to 
the Royal family ” for some time before they touched them. 
The scene in the “Galerie de Diane” the writer describes 
as incredibly revolting, with the mob feasting on the King’s 
interrupted breakfast; but the account reads to us more 
like a dreary farce than anything else. The whole thing 
leaves a melancholy and unintelligible impression upon the 
mind; and we are not surprised that Dumas should have been 
“ashamed of lending his countenance to such a Republic as 
that.” 


A strange and dramatic contrast to the Citizen-King and 
his Court is the brilliant fantasy of the Empire, which is the 
text of the second volume. We are loth to say much of parts 
of it, feeling that, about the Empress at all events, se e vero 
e mal trovato. We have too great a weakness for the gracious 
figure which has been so much amongst us, to wish to credit 
the scandalous tales which the chronicler connects with her in 
language which is more than hinting, and not to share our 
own Queen’s partiality. But there is no closing the eyes to 
the license, if not the libertinism, which pervaded the Imperial 
Court and the revels of Compiégne, or affecting to suppose 
that its theatrical element did not lead it into very dan- 
gerous caprices. “The gracefulness of awkwardness ” is the 
chronicler’s description of Napoleon’s gait, with the “some- 
thing indescribable” which arrested the attention. To the 
present writer it is new to be told that he spoke both 
English and French with the accent of an educated German, 
and to read this characteristic anecdote of Bismarck. “M. 
de Bismarck, I have never heard a German speak French 
as you do,” the Emperor said to him. ‘“ Will you allow me 
to return the compliment, Sire?” “Certainly.” “I have 
never heard a Frenchman speak French as you do.” “ Blunt 
enough ” to be genuine, says the author. “ Rude enough,” 
would run as well. But it is interesting to note that, after 
the first impression on the author’s mind, that Napoleon 
was an opium-eater, came the second, that he was the opium 
which affected everybody. “Cavaignac, Thiers, Lamartine, 
Hugo, and the rest,” is the instructive summary of the men 
of varying greatness who all meant to use him, but whom 
he used. As for his impecunios:ty, and all that came of it, 


we have the twice-told tale all over again, embellished with 

new anecdotes, but still the same; though we are entertained 

by the old beggar who one day offered to help him with a loan of 

three thousand francs, which she had saved out of many contri- 

butions, including his own. He declined ; but as he never forgot 

kindness, offered her a small annuity when he became Emperor. 

She declined that, only because he had refused. By Napoleon’s 

side, of course, stand De Morny, and De Persigny, and Walewski, 

all the makers of the Second Empire, with their moneyless- 

ness, and their extravagance, and their intrigues,—a weary 
picture of a kind of baseness which palls on the heart and 
imagination. Was it all really true, this pale page of a fruit- 
less chronicle? and is it not enough to make a despairing 
Democrat out of every man, till the unreasonable cravings, 
the unsatisfied lawlessness, the monotonous abuse, make a 
more despairing Naughtocrat of him again? EH pur si 
muove. Whither, and to what end? The Empress, Madame 
de Persigny, Madame Rouher, all come in for their share 
of anecdote of more or less uncomplimentary kind, though 
of the last name it is pleasant to read that Rouher 
was both in public and private life essentially honour- 
able and honest. We think that we have said enough to 
refer curious readers to the book itself for the fétes of Com- 
piégne, and all that went therewith, from the momentous ele- 
vation of Mademoiselle de Montijo. To ourselves, as to many 
others—obviously, we think, to the author—the pleasantest 
figure in the book is “ Queen Victoria,” with the wonderful 
festivities that attended her Parisian visit in 1855. One seems 
to understand all the loveableness at once, and the deference 
and honour with which the French nation then, as now, 
treated her apart from England. The Emperor’s impassive 
face, as he received her at Boulogne, with all the thoughts 
that must have been behind it, has been a picture to us all 
before this, and inspired the late Tom Taylor with some 
wonderful lines in Punch. The following story is worth 
quoting, as characteristic of all :— 

“T returned to the Rue Beaujou, and ran up against Béranger, 
who was living there. The old man seemed in a great hurry, 
which was rather surprising, because he was essentially phleg- 
matic, and rarely put himself out for anything. ‘I want to see your 
Queen,’ he said. A year or two before he had refused to go to the 
Tuileries to see the Empyess, who had sent for him. But in this 
case— Je vais voir la femme. Sil y avait beaucoup de femmes 
comme elle, je leur pardonnerai d’étre reines.’ ” 

And here is another picture, at the Municipal Ball :— 

“T remember one little incident which caused a flutter of sur- 
prise among the Court ladies, who, even at that time, had already 
left off dancing in the pretty old-fashioned way, and merely 
walked through their quadrilles. Th royal matron of 35 executed 
every step as her dancing-master had taught her. Canrobert, 
who was watching, turned round to the lady on his arm, ‘ Pardi! 
she dances as her soldiers fight.’ ‘You want it—there it is.’ 
Correct all through.” 

And we shall continue to think well, in spite of scandal, of 
the Mademoislle de Montijo who so fairly won this single- 
minded heart, and has so fairly kept it. 

We shall close our extracts with a story of a heroine of 
another kind. ‘ Brusca’ was Marshal Vaillant’s much-devoted 
dog. The Marshal is an interesting figure in these pages. 
She was of no recognised breed. Her old master was an 
Austrian General who died at Solferino, and Vaillant found 
her licking his wounds as he died, and took her home. She 
adored him, sat at his feet or lay at his side, and occasionally 
strolled gently through his dried plants and beetles. Only 
once did her sedate behaviour change,—at one of his re- 
ceptions years later, when Francis Joseph came to Paris. 
She caught sight of the once-familiar Austrian uniform from 
the landing, and everybody thought she was going mad. They 
locked her up in the bedroom, but she barked so that she had 
to be let out. With a bound she was in the drawing-room, 
and would not leave the side of the Austrian officers for three 
hours. When they left, she had to be forcibly prevented from 
abandoning home and master and everything for their sake, 
till the Marshal did not know whether to laugh or tocry. But 
from that day she rose in his esteem, as we hope she will in 
that of our readers. 
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study, that it was written to compete for a college prize, for the 
volume opens in the grandiose style of a young man ambitious of 
saying fine things in fine language. Mr. Evans’s superfluous 
rhetoric will be apt to prejudice a reader at the outset. And he 
will notice too, what is perhaps pardonable in youth, an effort to 
display the extent of the author’s knowledge, and to conceal truisms 
under a vague and rather pedantic phraseology. Notwithstand- 
ing these serious defects, the little volume exhibits marks of 
careful study, and is a creditable effort to define Landor’s 
peculiar genius and his place in literature. That place is, and 
always must be, a high one, while perfection of style and beauty 
of thought are appreciated. Few authors have said wiser things 
than Landor, and yet, as every one knows, in the common affairs 
of life he was far from proving himself a wise man; few authors 
are so rich in beautiful sayings, and he has the great literary 
merit of originality. A more delightful writer to take up when 
the mind asks for a stimulant which shall refresh without taxing 
its powers, we do not know. He is the master of a noble instru- 
ment, and in his hands the English language is at once dignified 
and harmonious. He objected, Mr. Colvin observes, to any beauty 
of style except that which proceeds from the rigidly accurate 
and just expression of ideas ; and in his most eloquent passages, he 
is never carried away by words. Mr. Evans writes of this great 
author with knowledge and admiration; and if his study has the 
almost inevitable faults of youth, it has also its enthusiasm. 


Res Judicate: Papers and Essays. By Augustine Birrell. 
(Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Birrell is an attractive writer. He has read 
much, and knows how to use his knowledge. He is blessed with a 
sense of humour and a good style; and humour and style are the 
salt of literature. The essayist’s keen sense of enjoyment in the 
authors whom he criticises excites a fellow-feeling in his readers. 
They find themselves in pleasant company, and if they differ, as 
we do, from many of the author’s judgments, they will not be the 
less disposed to enjoy his society. Res Judicate, Mr. Birrell’s 
third venture as a literary essayist, is not, we think, equal in 
quality to the first, or even to the second, series of “ Obiter Dicta ;’’ 
but he cannot write of Richardson and Gibbon, of Cowper and 
George Borrow, of Matthew Arnold, Charles Lamb, and Hazlitt, 
without saying many things to which we are glad to listen. The 
themes are old, but Mr. Birrell’s words are fresh, and where there 
is not novelty in his criticism, there is sympathy and humorous 
appreciation. Very admirable is his estimate of Richardson, who, 
in spite of a verbose, slipshod style, has the art of holding his 
readers enthralled. He has written perhaps the most pathetic 
novel in the language, and Mr. Birrell says truly that “Clarissa 
Harlowe” has a place not merely amongst English novels, but 
amongst English women. We cannot, however, agree with the 
wife of the poet Klopstock that it is a “heavenly book.” In 
the paper on Gibbon, which was delivered as a lecture, Mr. 
Birrell, in recommending Law’s “Serious Call,’ observes that 
it has “a strange and moving spiritual nedigree.” It led 
Johnson to think in earnest; it strongly affected Whitefield ; 
from it Thomas Scott dated the beginning of his spiritual life; 
and “when we remember how Newman in his ‘ Apologia’ speaks of 
Thomas Scott as the writer ‘to whom, humanly speaking, I 
almost owe my soul,’ we become lost amidst a mazy dance of 
strange spectral influences which flit about the centuries and 
make us what we are ; ” and the writer adds that in sundry moods, 
Gibbon’s splendid achievement “seems but a poor and barren 
thing by the side of a book which, like Law’s ‘Serious Call,’ has 
proved its power 

‘To pierce the heart and tame the will.’”’ 


So can Mr. Birrell write on one page, and on another he praises 
“Literature and Dogma” as a “ most valuable and useful book,” 
written with “a noble object” for those who, with its author, find 
it impossible to believe in the miracles of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. The writer, whenever he touches on religious subjects, 
would seem to bestow his liberality equally on the orthodox and 
the agnostic. We have noticed a slight error in these pages, 
which it will be well to correct in the next edition. In 1791, 
Hannah More wrote a tract which had an immense sale. Mr. 
Birrell alludes to it twice by the ridiculous title of “ The Washer- 
woman on Salisbury Plain.” He should have said “ The Shepherd.” 


A Garrison Romance. By Mrs. Leith-Adams. (Eden, Reming- 
ton and Co.)—This is a good story, of course about love rather than 
war, for such is the wont of military romances, but satisfactory 
in its construction, and told with force. Mr. Jones, the “out- 
sider,” as some of his fashionable acquaintances were pleased to 
call him, is the hero, though not the one who wins the honours, 
and makes a very attractive character. The old problem, “Is a 
girl justified in marrying a man whom she does not love to help 
her family ? ” is proposed in these pages, and solved in as satis- 
factory a manner as can be expected.—Punchinello’s Romance. 





LS 
By Roma White. (A.D. Innes and Co.)—This is another good 
story. “ Punchinello” is a deformed man who has loved unhappily, 
He, Dorothy his ward, and “ Jim Taylor,” the man who rises from 
the ranks, are the chief characters. In the tone of the book we 
recognise something of Charles Kingsley’s spirit; but there js 
nothing like imitation of matter or style. Under Other Con- 
ditions. By the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma, M.A. (A. and ¢, 
Black.)—This is & romance in which the preternatural element 
is curiously mixed up with science, theology, modern politics. The 
book is clever enough to show some reading and thought; but 
the readers to whom it will appeal are not numerous.— Makar’s 
Dream, and other Stories. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is a volume of 
“The Pseudonym Library.” It is a Russian story, and, indeed, is 
the first of a proposed series under this title. It has the charac. 
teristic of gloom which seems to belong to this kind of literature, 
The tales, three in number, are of varying quality and merit, 
but they agree in this. Sunset Pass. By Captain Charles King, 
(Gay and Bird.)—This is a spirited story of adventure in the Far 
West of the States, in the days when the dangers of travel were 
greater than they are now. Captain Gwynne determines to take his 
party, including his two children, eastward through the country of 
the Apaches, by a route of which Sunset Pass is the most dangerous 
point, and very nearly comes to grief in doing so.— Another 
volume of American origin is Iduna, and other Stories, by George 
A. Hibbard (James R. Osgood). Here are six short stories, not 
without merit, but certainly marred by eccentricities of style, 
A flash of lightning is described as “a starting sinew in the arm 
of God.” Chapters in my Wife’s History, by H. S. K. Bellairs, 
M.A. (Digby and Long), certainly suggests the remark that there 
is nothing that people will not write about. A husband who 
describes how his wife began life by eloping with a groom, must 
have the cacoethes scribendi in an aggravated form. 








Early Papers and Some Memories. By Henry Morley, L.LD 
(Routledge and Sons.) —Some twenty odd pages of autobiography, 
containing reminiscences of medical and literary life—for Pro- 
fessor Morley began life as a doctor—are remarkably interesting. 
The papers for which they form a preface, reprinted from the 
Examiner, Household Words, &c., we are glad to see republished. 
Sometimes they are a little crude in their judgments; but then, 
they belong to a time when the writer had not yet reached the 
mitis sapientia of age. Our only complaint is that a word to 
caution the reader against accepting en bloc all the statements 
and opinions of an eager youth has not been added. It is possible 
that the date may not be observed, and that the reader may 
fancy that Oxford of Professor Morley’s “Ignorance at the 
Universities ” is still a fact. Probably it never was, at least 
never within the memory of man. When the paper was written 
(1851), it was teaching something besides “theology and 
antiquities.” Mark Pattison thought that its training in 
philosophy and history was worth something. Oriel and Balliol 
are not the only Colleges with “really open fellowships.” As for 
the contention that such founders as William of Waynflete and 
Archbishop Chicheley meant their endowments for the “ poor,” 
it is true in a sense quite different from the impression that the 
words give. The education of the poor—i.e., the class which 
receive primary education—had not been so much as imagined 
when these founders lived. To speak plainly, “ Ignorance at the 
Universities ” would have been better left out. Some might even 
say that it might be entitled ‘‘ Ignorance about the Universities.” 


Homeward Bound. By Edward Reeves. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—Mr. Reeves visite England after an absence of thirty 
years, and took on his way most of the other Australasian Colonies, 
Ceylon, Port Said, Italy, and Spain. Unfortunately, he stops in 
his record of experiences when he reaches the Thames. We 
should like to have heard what he thought of the Old Country 
after an absence so long. Others have described quite often 
enough the familiar route which Mr. Reeves followed. Perhaps 
the most interesting part of his volume is to be found in the 
chapters which he gives to his Australian and Tasmanian neigh- 
bours. 


Swift: Selections from his Works. Edited, with Life, Introduc- 
tions, and Notes, by Henry Craik. In 2 vols. Vol. I. (Claren- 
don Press.)—Although the work has been done, and for the most 
part well done, already, it is fitting that the author of the most 
adequate Life of Swift should make a selection from his works. 
In Swift’s case a selection is a matter of necessity, if the most 
powerful and most repulsive of satirists is to be read in families. 
Mr. Craik might perhaps have omitted without loss the cumber- 
some performances styled “ Pindaric Odes,” which are neither prose 
nor poetry, and it is to be wished that a larger space had been 
allowed in these “ Selections” for the “ Journal to Stella.” It is 
the sole production of Swift’s pen that can be justly called “ delight. 
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ful,-—a term which assuredly does not apply either to the 
«Tale of a Tub” or to “ Gulliver’s Travels.” Some abridgment 
may have been necessary, but Mr. Craik has, we think, excised 
too freely, and among other notable passages, we miss the striking 
character of St. John. In the art of writing admirably about 
nothing, Swift excels most men, and his little confidences and chit- 
chat are wonderfully attractive; but the reader introduced to 
the “Journal” for the first time in these pages will lose much of 
hisexcellent fooling. In his notes, the editor asserts that Swift’s 
friendship for Vanessa never interfered with that for Stella, and 
that his visits to the Vanhomrighs were announced without 
reserve. Yet he seems to have taken the utmost care to conceal from 
Stella his close intimacy with Hester; and if her passion excited, 
as Mr. Craik says, Swift’s contempt, which we do not believe, the 
philandering of a clergyman in a “gown of forty-four” with a 
girl not out of her teens when the acquaintance began, may well 
excite that feeling in our estimate of his conduct. In his brief 
notice of Vanessa in these pages, Mr. Craik writes of the Dean as 
having no more than a kindly interest in the young woman, a state- 
ment which to our thinking entirely misrepresents the connection 
between them. Moreover, it does not agree with a statement in 
the Life, where the biographer observes that after the marriage 
which he considers took place with Stella, Swift was “ still 
humouring Vanessa’s passion.” 


The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. 
Vol. V. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Perhaps the most interesting 
portion of this volume is that occupied by Professor Cheyne’s 
review, in three parts, of his colleague Professor Driver’s “ Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament Literature.” The student could 
hardly find elsewhere so convenient a statement of the condition 
of Biblical criticism, so far as it concerns the Old Testament. 
The space which the editor has accorded to his contributor (nearly 
one hundred pages) has certainly been profitably employed. 
Among other important papers are those contributed by Professor 
Sanday, on “I'he Present Position of the Johannian Question ; ” 
and those by the Rev. G. A. Smith, on “ The Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land.” 


The Princess Tarakanova: a Dark Chapter of Russian History. 
Translated from the Russian of S. P. Danilevski by Ida de 
Monchanoff. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)--Somehow Russian 
novels fail to “catch on” in this country. Even the masterpieces of 
Turgenief and Dostoievski do not run into many editions, and we 
doubt whether more than one of Tolstoi’s novels has brought much 
grist to the mill of his English publisher. One reason of this is 
that nearly all of them end badly, and your average novel-reader— 
and small blame to him—strongly objects “to bad endings.” 
The majority of novel-readers are women, and though they have 
no objection to shed a few tears in the course of the story, 
they hate being left unsatisfied at the close; but judging from 
the pessimism that generally pervades Russian fiction, Russian 
readers enjoy having their feelings harrowed; and Russian 
writers appear to hold that an atmosphere of gloom and a dismal 
dénouement are in harmony with the eternal verities. To this rule 
The Princess Tarakanova is no exception. Its opening is sombre, 
its end disappointing, which, seeing that the author deals with 
historical personages, and that his heroine had an objective 
existence which ended badly, was probably unavoidable. Except 
as touching its imaginary characters, a historical romance must 
confine itself to fact. Not many people care for historical romances 
nowadays, still fewer for romances of Russian history. To all 
who do, we can recommend The Princess Tarakanova. It is dis- 
tinctly interesting, realistic in the best sense, contains highly 
dramatic scenes, and gives a vivid idea of the methods of Russian 
government, and the intrigues of the Russian Court in the time 
of the Empress Catherine. 


We have received the seventh volume of the new edition of 
The Cambridge Shakespeare, edited by William Aldis Wright (Mac- 
millan). This volume contains Timon of Athens, Julius Cvxsar, 
Macbeth, and Hamlet. The edition is to te completed, we may 
remind our readers, in nine volumes. 


The Tradesmen’s Tokens of the Highteenth Century. By James 
Atkins. (W. S. Lincoln and Son.)—This is a labour of love, 
accomplished by an author whose somewhat Dryasdustish enthu- 
siasm is unbounded, and whose fitness for his task is proved by 
his “Coins and Tokens of the British Colonies.” Mr. Atkins 
must have been at great pains in preparing this collection, for it 
contains upwards of seventy thousand specimens, and he is 
probably correct in regarding it as “in all probability the largest 
in the world.” A book of this kind is, of course, of interest 
mainly to tradesmen; but the outside public will find in the 
representations on certain of the tokens, revelations as to the 
history of the times in which they made their appearance. 
Thus, “A female holding a pole with a cap of liberty on it; 





Liberty and Commerce, 1795,” speaks for itself. So does “A lean 
man on the ground, gnawing a bone; French Liberty.” 


The Annual Register, 1891. (Longmans.)—This, the eighth 
volume of the new series, is as likely to be useful as its pre- 
decessors. The first part consists of continuous summaries of 
affairs in England, and in the principal countries of the world; 
the second gives a “Chronicle of Events,” important incidents of 
every kind in politics, social history, sport, &c., given without 
comment, a “ Retrospect of Literature, Science, and Art,” and 
an “ Obituary of Eminent Persons.” The facts are carefully col- 
lected, and the comment and criticism seem judicious. 


Of new editions of novels we have received :—The Scapegoat, by 
W. Hall Caine (Heinemann) ; three volumes of fiction by Mrs. K. 
S. Macquoid, viz., Too Soon, A Faithful Lover, and Beside the 
River (A. D. Innes and Co.) ; Within Sound of the Weir, by Thomas 
St. E. Hake (Cassell) ; A Freak of Fate (Henry and Co.) ; and The 
Romance of an Alter Ego (Routledge). ‘We may mention also 
two reprints from Punch :—Travelling Companions, by F. Anstey 
(Longmans). Who does not remember Mr. Podbury and the 
admirably named “ Culchard ” ?—The New History of Sandford and 
Merton, by F. C. Burnand, illustrated by Linley Sambourne 
(Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.) 

Booxs ReEcretvep.—The Church Catechism: its History and Con- 
tents. By the Rev. A. J. C. Allen. (Longmans.) A Further 
Explanation of the Church Catechism. By Mrs. C. D. Francis. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.) St. Paul’s Song of Songs, by J. B. 
Macduff, D.D. (Nisbet and Co.), “a practical exposition of the 
Eighth Chapter of Romans.”——The Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
hy the Rev. James Denney, B.D. (Hodder and Stoughton), a 
volume in the useful series of “The Expositor’s Bible.” 
Lessons on the Gospel according to St. Mark, by Robert R. Resker 
(Church of England Sunday-School Institute); and from the 
same publishers, On the Use of Models and Objects of Scripture 
Teaching, and Outline Addresses for Schoolroom and Separate Services. 
— In Christ’s Country: Notes of a Visit to Juda. By Samuel 
Horne, LL.B. (C. J. Clark.) The Prayers of Jesus Christ. By 
C. J. Vaughan, D.D. (Macmillan.) Home Prayers. By James 
Martineau. (Longmans.)——Words for the Weary, compiled by 
the Rev. G. H. Sharpe, M.A., a collection of readings, reflections, 
prayers, and hymns (these last taken from “ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern”’), made for the us2 of the sick, and of those who would 
minister spiritually unto them. 




















MaGaAzINes AND SERIAL PuBLicaTions.—We have received the 
following for July:—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, the 
English Illustrated Magazine, Part 16 of the Universal Atlas, the 
Expositor, the Cosmopolitan, the Expository Times, the Month, the 
Journal of Education, the Victorian Magazine, the Century, the 
Newbery House Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, Temple Bar, Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, Literary Opinion, Longman’s Magazine, the Argosy, 
Belgravia, Harper’s Magazine, the New World, Natural Science, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Scribner’s Magazine, the Thinker, the United 
Service Magazine, the Bookman, the Review of Reviews, the Economic 
Journal, Atalanta, Good Words, the Quiver, Chambers’s Journal, 
Cassell’s Magazine, the Sunday Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the 
Sunday at Home, the Monthly Packet, the Boy’s Own Paper, St. 
Nicholas, the Girl’s Own Paper, Fashions of To-Day. 








(For Publications of the Week, see newt page.) 








DRESS FABRICS :— 
SILKS, CASHMERES, 
VELVETEENS, COTTONS, 


LIBERTY &CO. 


AFTER-SEASON GAUZES, CRAPES, BROCADES, &c. 
SALE. CARPETS, RUGS, MATTINGS, 
TAPESTRIES, CRETONNES 
THIS DAY |  MUSLINS, GURTAINS, SCREENS, 
AND | and EASTERN BRIC-A-BRAC, 


following days. At substantial reductions, 
An exceptional opportunity for intending Purchasers. 
LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, (Established 1807.) 





Canes and Semules post-free, 
CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


Ceylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d. 


for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea, 
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> 
Bacon (G. W.), New General Atlas, folio.......... sinnieane e0eeres conees soneee (Bacon) 7/6 
Bain (F. W.), On the Principle of Wealth-Creation, 8v0 ........0--++++ (Parker 10/6 
Beresford (M.), Belhaven, 2 vols. 8vo ..........+ debienesnes ..-. (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Boldrewood (R.), Nevermore, CY 8V0........c.cscecoeesseseseveseesensseees (Macmillan) 3/6 
Bridges (BR), Achilles in Scyros, 12m0 ........sscessscescsessseerseerereeeeee serene (Bell) 2/6 
Browne (Sir T.), Religio Medici, edited by D. L. Roberts, 12mo........(Stott) 8/0 
Buxton (8.), Side-Lights upon Bible History, cr 8v0_ ...........066 (Macmillan) 5/0 


Coggin (F. E.), Man’s Great Charter, cr 8V0  .....008... sevapeyecobneauueh (Nisbet) 3/6 
Conway (W. M.), The Lepontine Alps, 32mo .... 6 

Coolidge (W. A.), Central Alps of Dauphiny, 32mo 
Coolidge (W. A.), Maps of Dauphiny Alps, 32mo .... 
Gee (G. E.), Jeweller’s Assi-tant, cr 8V0..........0+-+8 
Giffen (R.), Case against Bimetallism, cr 8vo 
Grossmith (G ), Diary of a Nobody, cr 8vo 
Holmes (®. M.), List of British Marine Alg 
Jocelyn (R.), Drawn Blank, cr 8vo ..... 
Kenvard (E.), A Homburg Beauty, 12mo.. y 
Leaf (W.), Companion to the Iliad, cr 8vo . He (Ma:millan) 7/6 
Mivart (St. G.), Birds : the Elements of Orn , cr secereereee(Dulan) 10/6 
Nicolls (J. A.), Sportsman in South Africa, roy 8vo (Brit. Colonial Puh, Co ) 10/0 
Parr (Mrs.), The Squire, 3 vols. cr 8vO ...........+ ° (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Pierson (A. T.), The Heart of the Gospe', cr 8v (Passmore) 2/6 
Pigott (F. T.), Garden of Japan, 4to..............0. .... (Allen) 15,0 
Plummer (C.), Two of the Saxon Chronicle, 8vo .(Frowde) 10/6 
Powers (F. D ), Pocket-Book for Miners, 12ino 9/0 













‘. (Unwin) 4/6 
(Lockwood) 7/6 
teu sehwsene .(Bell) 7/6 





(E.V. Whit ) 2:0 




















Reid (G.), Practical Sanitation, cr 8vo sai i 6,0 
Rhodes (E. E.), Five Brave Hearts, cr 8vo . ..(Wes. Conf. Office) 2, 
Schreiber (C.', Playing-Cards of Various A ‘olio ..... (Murray) 73/6 





Stratenus (L.), Suspected, Cr Sv0..............ccsscccrssrccssccseces (Chapman & Hall) 3,6 
Tory Democracy and Conservative Policy, cr 8vo (Son hein) 2 
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Rorat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE anda FARM 
CIRENCESTER. ? 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners an 

Agents, ten te intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scene ee Lan 

in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c, Tuction 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, 

Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINOIP: fe. 
SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 11th, 1892, AL, 
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DUCATION.—Highly recommended First-class 
Finishing School offers unequalled comforts and advantages for Stud 

under first-rate Professors. Music, Art, Modern Languages specialty, §, lendit 

Villa in beautiful London suburb, Liberal terms.—Address, “PRIN CL ‘ALS. 
Box 2,389, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. : 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA 
fasta ——y ted bese or  degag eat geen of five acres, Speciad 
preparation for University Examinations. orough conversational 
German,—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, Te 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on JULY 20th, varying from £75 to £19 
perannum. The Examination will be held at Canterbury and at Oxford, There 
are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum hayg 
recently been opened, Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 





LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 

M.A. Oxon., and L, W. COMPTON, B.A, Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &&. Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricket. 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application, 





CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF by ron ll 

— e Lancet. 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country 
Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 
OLIVER BROSB., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY’S 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 


Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 





THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in the jirst instance are enactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afteruards be remedied, 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of ‘ Our 
Eyes”’ (now in its Thirteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge, 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective vision, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays, when his hours are 
from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance. 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF | rhe Baths are the most complete in Europe. 


BATH. 














The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 


|of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 








Letters to the Manager will receive cvery attention, 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mali East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





EPTON SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—The EXAMINATION will be held JULY 26th and 27th.—Particulars 
from HEAD-MASTER, Repton, Burton-on-Trent. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX 
] (or more) SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15) will be awarded after Examina- 
tion to be held JULY 2lst and 22nd.—Particulars may be obtained from the 
HEAD-MASTER. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 

willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

tarms, sent gratis. The List includes Private Asylums, &,—Address, Mr, G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 

q PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation ; 13 miles from London, i 





ie (GERMANY)—ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Mr. 
H. VIRGIN, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
both Classical and Modern Sides. Spec‘al facilities for acquiring Modern Lan- 
guages. House healthily situated. Cricket and football.—Address, Werder- 
strasse 18, Dresden. 





ONN-ON-THE-RHINE, 4 Verlingerte Lennestrasse.— 

.2 Fraulein SCHELLMANN offers a comfortable HOME to LADIES 

bes mere to spend the summer months on the Rhine. Terms moderate. Highest 
references, 





IMOGES.—A FRENCH LADY, diplomée of the Sor. 
bonne (Paris), daughter of a late Professor, receives DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLUMEN to learn French and Accomplishments. Limoges is very bealthy, 
and beautifully situated, and possesses a School of Art and Academy. Highest 
Fr, and Eng. refs.—Address, Mdlle. CHABROL, Panton House, Cambridge. 








ERMANY, WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for 

A the Daughters of Gentl ducted by two English Ladies, assisted by 

a highly certificated German teacher. Special musical and educational advan- 
tages, Arrang ts for Lady-Students aferences given and required, 
Principals: Miss E, PUNNETTL and Miss M. HAYTER, Bockstrasse 9, Weimar, 











RAULEIN CHRISTIANE HOFMEISTER,COBLENZ- 

ON-RHINE, Mainzerstrasse, has a comfortable EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for GIRLS, to whom she offers all the advantages of a liberal education. 

Thorough conversational German and Fiench, Friia'ein Hofmeister lives in the 
best and healthiest part of Coblenz, Highest references in Kngland, 





NRAULEIN KLEES, Ist-class Diploémée, wishes to hear 

of PUPILS for her Finishing School, 4 Parkstrasse, Frankfurt-on-Main. 
Very geod music (Clara Schumann). Special attention to domestic arrange 
ments. Highest references. Friéulein Kiees is now in town.—Address, 107 
Lansdowne Road, Notting Hill, W. 











ACKWARD BOYS, or those who have failed to make 
satisfactory progress at Public Schools.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 

MAN of 20 years’ successful experience, receives SIX PUPILS unier 16, 
Highest references. Situation, Sassex. Drilling, gymnasium, games, sea- 
bathing. Fees, from £60 a year.—Rev. G. R., 21 Fernlea Road, Balham, London. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, Examination begins July 13th, 

PP ee particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
ingdon. 


WN AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
ears of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms, Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 











REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 





OVER COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS. — NINE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition on JULY 26th next. 
Three giving free board and tuition. Two of the annual value of £40. One 
giving free tuition. Three of the annual value of 10 guineas. FOUR CHORAL 
SCHULARSHIPS will be offered at the same time.—Applications should be 
made before July 15th to the Head-Master, Rev. W.BELL, M.A., Dover Colleze ; 
or the Heaa-Master Elect, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., Uppingham ; or Major- 
General KTESON, the Bursar’s Office, Dover College, from whom a.l further 
information and Prospectuses of the College can be obtained, 





~|T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University 
Bt, Andrews, N.B, _ : ‘ 
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BE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE (late 5 

HE Street, W.). SALUSBUKY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, | 

Pall Course of Training in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ ; 

N.W.—A ful the Theory and Practica of Teaching, is offered to Ladies who de- | 
Certificate 10 z Teachers in Schoo's. Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared 
sire $0 oper Certificate of the N tional Froebel Union. Junior Studen‘s are 
for the hs the Cambridge H gher Local Examination. S-holarships offered 
2p! cone oo COLLEGE YE\K BEGINS SEPTEMBER 14th, 1892. C.onr-e 
in all Divie Gredaates in preporation for the London Teachers’ D p oma, begins 
for London 1893.—Address, PHINCIPAL, the Maria Grey Training College, 





in aspury Koad, Brondesbury, N.W. 
iS iy 

ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
K BIRMINGHAM, 


GURLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASION. 

WANTED, in SEPrEMBER NEX", an ASSISTANT-MISTRE33 to tach 

. Botany estectitl. Preference will be given to a lady who can give 
pr orl in Drawinz. Suary, £100. ; as 
“ of application and further particulsrs may be obtained on application 
; Forms to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s Sctool. New Street, Birmingham, 
in mm applications and copy-tesiimonials (not more than thre+) should be 
pb on or before July 18th. 

Birmingham, July 1st, 1€92, 





ees 

LADY SEEKS an APPOINTMENT in a good family 

for a FRIEND (aged 22), who has been educated on the Continent and in 
Eugland, with a sp cial view to the education of children. French and German 
che will teach by conversation chiefly ; Drawing and the Natural Sciences, to 
encourage the observation of Nature ; while the ordinary English subjects will be 
made interesting. Pianoforte, calisthenics, needlework.—Address, Elen House, 
Moffat. 





UTORSHIP WANTED for the Long Vacation, whole or 
part, by Oxford Undergraduate, Scholar of Corpus Christi College. Ist 
Class, Honour Moderations, 1892,—R, J. CHOLMELEY, Swaby Rectory, Alford, 
Lincolnshire. 
pee 
0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—The ADVERTISER 
(F.R.I.B.4.), has a VACANCY in his office for an ARTICLED PUPIL. 
Preminm moderate.—Address, “* AKT,’’ care ot Brown’:, 4 Little George Street, 
Westminster. 








MEDICAL MAN (Oxford degree), on the Staff of a 

London Hospital, is abont to take a holiday in the States, and could take 
care of ONE or TWO YOUTHS for a month or six weeks, Highest references ; 
terms bigh.—Address, “‘L. M,”’ at Scripps’s Advertising Office, 13 South 
Molton Street, W. 





minates’ walk from Main Line Station.—Old-fashioned, substantial Semi- 
Detached HOUSE on two floors. Large dining-room, three windo vs ; drawing- 
roow, five b.drooms, and bath-room: small shaded garden; couservatory, In 
good repair. Rent, £70.—Apply, SQUIRE and CO., 8 High stree*. 








Cerms of Subscription, 


———>——_ 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom... ... en ase eas ace SO Discs OM Sine 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &.... Pn exe ee ae DAD Osc. Os &...... 078 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matlers of business, should Nov be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 





Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Ojice, at 1s. 6d. each, 


POETICAL WORKS OF 
GEORGE FRANCIS SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG. 
New Fditions, uniformly bound, ferp. 8vo, cloth. 

POEMS: Lyrical and Dramatic. Third Edition. 6s. 
UGONE: a Tragedy. A New Edition. 6s. 





RNG SAUL. (The Tragedy of Israel. Part 1.) A New 
tdition. 53. 
KING DAVID. (The Tragedy of Israel. PartII.) A New 


Edition. 63. 
KING SOLOMON. Part III.) A 
New Edition. 6s, 


A GARLAND from GREECE. A New and Cheaper 
Ed.tion. With Vignette, 7s. 6d. 

STORIES of WICKLOW. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
With Vignette, 7s. 6d. 

ONE in the INFINITE: a Poem in Three Parts. 7s. 6d. 


(The Tragedy of Israel. 





VICTORIA REGINA et IMPERATRIX: a Jubilee Song 


from Ireland, 1887, Feap, 4'o, 2s. 6d, 


MEPHISTOPHELES in BROADCLOTH: a Satire (1888). 
8. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The LIFE and LETTERS of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 


With Portrait and Vignette, feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d, 





EDITED BY SAME AUTHOR, 
The POETICAL WORKS of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 
New Edition, with Portrait and Vignette, feap. 8vo, 5s, 
ESSAYS and SKETCHES of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 


Feap. 8yo, 5s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., dezire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


| ie ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


—— 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... ue oe «-» £14,000,000 








THE 
IVERPOOL anpd LONDON 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 


AND GLOBE 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS ... ove oe ee £8,159,829 


Hrap Orricrs: DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. CORNHILL, LONDON, 
FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—OR ANNUITIES. 
All Participating Life Policies eff-cted in 1892, at ANNUAL PREMIUM3, 


will share in the protits of ther class for ‘‘WO FULL YEARS, for the term 
ending 1893, Expenses moderate. Bonuses large. 





Please apply for Prospectus. 
Lonpon Orricrs: COKNXILL and CHARING GROSS, 





TILLIE’'S ANNOTATED CATA- 
LOGUE of SCARCE and RARE BOOKS. 
Astrology, Magic, Embleins, Facet‘s, Ancient Atlases, 
Manuscripts ; Works of Defoe, Burns, Spenser, Stirl- 
ing Maxwell, Walpole, &c.; Sir Walter Scott on the 
Diama (unpublished). Now Ready, 6d. free.—19 
George Street, Edinburgh. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 








OvtsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 










Page £1010 0 
Half-Page ....... mdseicnisneceevens ww & & @ 
GustenFoge Livssaien in ne & 
arrow Column w~o 8100. 
Half-Column......... w« tae 6 
Quarter-Column ............. scccosce OLZ 6 
ComMPANIES, 
Outside Page............. wii © 
Inside Page ..........006 suureccccies . 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The SPECTATOR 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week," 
; 18s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertizements according to space, 
Terms: net, 





is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. Damreti and Uruam’s, 253 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mussrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


BELHAVEN. By Max 


BERESFORD, Author of “ Bonnie Dundee,” 2 vols. 


MORE KIN THAN KIND. 


By B. Lorrus ToTTeNHAM. 8 vols. 


NO PLACE of REPENT- 


ANCE. By GertrupE M. Harwarp, Author of 
“Dulcibel.” 3 vols. 


OF the WORLD, WORLDLY. 


By Mrs. Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” “ My 
Lord and my Lady,” &c. 2 vols, 


ST. MICHAEL’S EVE. By 


W. 4H. pe WinToN. 2 vols. 


A WOMAN at the HELM. 
By the Author of “Dr. Edith Romney,” 
** Evelyn’s Career,” &c. 3 vols. 


London: HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





USE 


F R Y’'S 
PURE OONOENTRATED 


coc 68 lA. 


Sir O. A. Oameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so welL” 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 











Paid-up Capital ... 
Reserve Fund..........:scsssrssresssesseves 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
€or collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—For the 
cure of debility, bile, liver, and stomach com- 
plaints this inappreciable medicine is so well known 
in every part of the world, and the cures performed 
by its use are so wonderful, that it now stands pre- 
eminent above all other remedies, more particularly 
for the cure of bilious and liver complaints, disorders 
of the stomach, drop-y, and debilitated constitution 
In these diseases, the beneficial effects of the Pills 
are so permanent that the whole system is renewed, 
the organs of digestion strengthened, and a free 
respiration promoted, They expe! from the secretive 
organs and the e rculation the morbid matter which 
produces imflammation, pain, fever, debility, and 
physical decay—thus annihilating, by their purifying 
properties, the virulence of the most painful and 
devastating diseases, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FoR JULY. 
THE PROTEST OF IRISH PROTESTANTISM. 
fessor A. V. Dicey. 
ULSTERIA AND HOME-RULE, 
terian Minister. 
Tue Russ1an Crisis. By a Former Siberian Exile. 
SacerpDoTALismM By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D 
GENERAL Bootn’s focran Work. By Francis 


eek. 

Are WE REAtty so Bap? By the Right Hon. G. 
Osborne Morgan, Q.C., M.P. 

PROBLEMS OF REPRODUCTION. By Professor Marcus 
Hartog. 

THE Porutar Sones oF FRANCE, 
Price. 

THE MIGRATIONS OF THE Races OF MeN. By 
James Bryce, M.P. 

THE BisHoP OF CoLCHESTER AND THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Letters from Canon Cheyne and Arch- 
deacon Wi'son. 

IspisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden, 


By Pro- 
By an Irish Presby- 


By Eleanor C. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
JULY, 1892, 


Tue Cuorce OF ENGLAND. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

THe AmerRiIcAN NEWSPAPER Press. By Edward 
Delile. 

ASTRONOMY AND WoRSHIP IN ANCIENT EGyrpt. By 
J. Norman Lockyer. 

A JourNEY TO ENGLAND In 1663. By J. J. Jusserand, 

Music For THE Masses. By Mrs. Julian Marshall. 

Trinity CoLLeGe, DuBtin. By Professor Mahaffy. 

Jamaica RESURGENS. By his Grace the Duke of 
St. Alans. 

Tue SirvaTion In CenTRAL Asia. By Arminius 
Vambéry. 

Sir JOHN FRANKLIN, By the Right Hon, Sir Henry 
Elliot, G.C.B. 

TuRKISH MARRIAGES VIEWED FROM A HAREM, By 
Adalet. 

Tue ImpPeNDING ELECTIONS IN 
America. By Andrew Carnegie, 

Why I SHALL VOTE FOR THE UNIONISTS :— 

1. By the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
2. By Professor Butcher. 

By E. H. Carbutt. 

By H. N. Ham:lton Hoare. 

By John Glover. 

By the Rev, Arthur Mursell. 

By the Rev. W. H. Dallinger. 

By Professor G, J. Romanes, 

9. By T. W. Allies. 

10. By Aubrey de Vere. 


ENGLAND AND 


. 


PND oe oo 


London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. 


7 THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. 


JULY, 1892, 2s. 6d, 

Contents :— Politics and the Pulpit: (1), b 
Bishop W. Croswell Doane; (2), by Bishop W. F. 
Mallalien.—Abraham Lincoln as a Strategist. By 
Archibald Forbes.—The Use of Cathedrals, By 
the Dean of St. Paul’s.~Lady Jeune on London 
Society. By W. H. Mallock.—Lynch Law in the 
South. By the Hon. Frederick Douglass —The 
Needs of the New North-West. By the Governor of 
Minnesota,—What Shall the Ratio be P By Senators 
Stewart and Hansbrongh, and _ Representatives 
Springer, Bland, and Dalzell.—Gambling and Cheat- 
ing in Ancient Rome. By Rodolfo Lanciani.—The 
Situation in Italy. By Ex-Prime Minister Crispi — 
Notes and Comments.—A Tilt at a Black Monster. 
By Mary E. Blake—The English Reporter. By 
Edward Porritt.—Railway Safety Appliances. By 
H. S. Haines.—The Peaceful Conquest of New 
England. By Rev J. H. Ward—Oriental Pilgrim- 
ages and Cholera. By William G, Eggeston, M D. 


BrentTano’s, 5 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


Vol. VI., No.2. JULY, 1892, 2s, 6d. 

Contents :—The First Circumnayvigation of Lake 
Chala, sy M,. French-Sheldon. Illustrated.— 
Julia Marlowe, By Mildred Aldrich. LIllust: ated.— 
Women in the Alliance Movement. By Annie L, 
Diggs. Illustrated.—The Land of Social Contrasts ; 
or, a Briton’s Impressions of America By J. F, 
Muirhead,—In the Tribural of Literary Criticism: 
Bacon v. Shakespeare, Part I., A Brief for the 
Plaintiff By Edwin Reed.—Why the Demccrats 
should Elect the New Presideit. By Hon. W. M. 
Spring:r, M.C.—Why tle Peoyle’s Party should 
Elect the New President. By Hon. Thos, E. Watson. 
M.C.—Why the Republicans should Elect the New 
President. By Hon. T. C. Burrows, M.0.— 
Hypnotism and Mental Suggestion. By B. O. 
Flower.—Confessions of a Theologian, Anonymous. 
—The Descent from Eden, By Rev. J. S. David.— 
The Basis of Money. By H. A. Higgins.—The 
World’s Religions at the World’s Fair. By Rev. 
Frank N. Riale, th.D.—Jesus, the Church, and the 
Worla’s Fair. Editorial. 

Brentano's, 5 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 











GOLD MEDAL, 





$e 
A NEW ADVENTURE BOox py 


A NEW WRITER. 





Now ready, price 4s, 


INTO THE UNKNOWN: 


a Romance of South Africa, By 


LAWRENCE FLEeTcHeEr. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limiteg 
LONDON, PARIS, and MELBOURNE, — 





THE DESCENT OF 
CHARLOTTE COMPTOy, 


Baroness Ferrers de Chartley, 
Compton (Obiit 1770) ou 


By her Great-Granddanghter, 
ISABELLA G. C. CLIFFORD, 


With Portrait, 103. 6d. net, 





METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.0, 


ABOUT ULSTER, 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of ** About Ireland.” 
Crown 8yo, ls. 





METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.0. 





EDITORIAL ROOMS, 
ONCE A WEEK, 


New York, June 20th, 1392, 
bE get tes AUTHORS and PUB. 


LISHERS having pure-toned Fiction of ahigh 
grade of literary excellence to dispose of, under the 
International Copyright Law in this country, will 
enjoy many advantages in dealing with the under. 
signed. One advantage in particular I would insist 
on is, that authors so desiring can have their stories 
copyrighted and published at once—in many cases 
within a week after the close of negotiations. Two 
hundred thousand copies of the story are then cirev- 
lated in all the States and Territories of the Union, 
thus giving the author the benefit of a wide and 
appreciative reading. First-class fiction is always in 
demand for the ‘Ounce a Week” Library. Authors 
will be able to dispose of all their high-class fiction 
on the most liberal terms, for I want the best-the 
three-volume British novel preferred, 


Will the author of the ‘* American Girl in London” 
kindly send present address to this office ? 


P. F. COLLIER. 


HE HERETIC for JULY 
is out of print. 
HERETIC HANDBOOKS, Sixpence, 
NORWEGIAN VOCABULARY, &c. [ Ready, 
HINDUSTANEE PHONETIC VOCABULARY, &e, 
[Neat October, 
26 Beauchamp Avenue, 





CHARLTON TUCKER, 
Leamington. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO0- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0,, 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and ©0,, 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


pees OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00. 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0O. 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL. HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON; 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 

A Mother writes :— I have given BENGER’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am plea : 
to say its effect is marvellous—a finer boy could no 
be, and previous to taking this, nothing he 
would digest.” f 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s., 0 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 

WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 
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(EGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., 
LIMITED. 


MODERN SCIENCE, 


pTHNOLOGY in FOLK-LORE. By G. 


LAURENCE Gomme, President of the Folk-Lore Society. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“Mr, Gomme’s method is a fru tful one, and his results are startling enough.” 


—Times. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


JULY. 
Erecy. By A. C. Swinburne. 
NONCONFORMISTS AND Home-RULE. By H. M. Bompa:, QC, 
SomME Recent NoveEts. By Frarccis Adams. 
THE RELIGIOUS WaR IN UGanpa. By G. 8S. Mackenz’e. 


sting and instructive volume.”—Daily News. THE PROPOSED PAN-ANGLICAN FESTIVAL. 





« an intere: fs her os . By R. P. Rowe. 
«The book is one of the most original and entertaining in recent anthropo- | Guy pe MAUPASSANT. By Edward Delille. 
By Jogical literature.”’—Saturday Review. : sal Tue Servant Question. By Lady Jeune. 
® Full of curions and valuable information, and is in every way a welcome | Lorp TOLLEMACHE AND HIS ANECDOTES. By the Hon. Lionel Tollemache. 
aildition to the literature which has of late years gathered round the subject.” — | Turer ESSAYETTES, By Coventry Patmore, 
vorlde if : MENTAL IMaGERY. By Alfred Binet. 
Wor COUNT CAVOUR, GARIBALDI, &e. EarLy PaRtiaMENTARY Days. By H. W. Lucy. 
¥ THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SaLvaTION ARMY. By Arnold White, 
od, The MAKING of ITALY, 1856 70. By The Tue STRENGTH AND Prospects OF UNIONISM IN IRELAND. By an Irishman, 
o’cLery. With Sketch-Maps of Magenta, £olferino, Palermo, the Romin 
Provinces, &c. Demy 8r0, 163, ; : 
ne « An admirable record of events. '—Daily Chron‘cle. SAMUEL LAING’S NEW WORK 
«The narrative goes trippingly along...... Has long been needed.’’—Saturday ¥ 
N Be Well written, and am;ly menenes atheetive a H U M A N O R I G I N Ss : 
’ « An able and interesting work.””—St. James’s Gazette, Evi s ‘ 
vil 
ness The “G.W.R.” and the “GREAT EASTERN.” dence from History and Science. 
DIARIES of SIR DANIEL GOOCH, Bart. sie 4 ae. : 
With an Introductory Notice by a ee Martin, K.0.B. With 2 oe odern Science and Modern Thought. 
traits and an Illustration, crown 8vo, 63. ; " i 
“ ~ diaries are a thrilling romance of science, commerce, and industry. With Tlastrations, demy Svo, 2s. 62, I ow di 
We share and sympathise in the diarist’s enthusiasm when he tells of his early [in @ fow days. 
struggles with mechanical difficulties which experts and theorists had pronounced : 
insuperable.”—Saturday Review, THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME of JUNKER’S “AFRICA.” 
ae “4 singularly honourable and laborious cireer stands modestly self-revealed.”’ 


—Speaker. 
The LATE MEMBER for FINSBURY. 


The LIFE of FRANCIS DUNCAN, C.B., 


R.A., M.P, late Director of the Ambulance Department of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem in England. By Henry Birpwoop B toaa, Vicar of 
Frodsham, Cheshire. With an Introduction by the Lorp Bisnor of 
(CHESTER. Crown 8vo, 33. 6. 

“The story, on the scile and in the spirit in which Mr. Blogg has written it, 

is worth telling.”’—Scotsman. 
“ An admirable biography.’’—Speaker. 
LATIN and ENGLISH. 


DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI. Latin Text, 


with Translation on opposite pages. Crown 8vo, buckram, red leaves, 7s. 61. 
“The most useful edition yet published.”’—Guardian. 
“One of the most deeply spiritual books which the cloistered life of me litation 
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